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THE greater part of the tbllowing 
observations were written under the strong 
excitement of the local circumstances to 
which they refer ; their publication has, 
however, been unavoidably delayed till 
their appearance might have seemed out of 
season, had not the last assizes and subse- 
quent judicial proceedings funiished painful 
evidence that the practice which it is their 
design to discountenance, is rapidly in- 
creasing. They are now submitted to pub- 
lic notice in the hope that they may stimu- 
late such other more impressive expressions 
of public feeling upon the subject, as shall 
induce those changes in the administration 
of penal justice which the progress of society, 
the spirit of the times, and the interests of 
humanity loudly call for. 
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ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECT OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT, &c. 



VERY few instances of the public inflic- 
[ tion of corporal punishment having occurred in 
• ••«•««•«, for some years preceding the present, 
^ the humane inhabitants of that town had began to 
flatter themselves that such barbarous and offen- 
sive spectacles were rapidly declining ; that they 
would not much longer be suffered to outrage the 
feelings of the best portion of the community and 
to aggravate the depravity of the worst ; they 
began to flatter themselves that a wiser adminis- 
tration of criminal justice was gradually extending 
throughout the country ; that punishments better 
adapted to reform the culprit, less revolting to 
the feelings and judgment of civilized society, 
would entirely supersede the brutalizing practice 
of corporal chastisement, which, when publicly 
administered, is regarded as an intolerable nui- 
sance, an outrage of every feeling of decency and 
1 humanity. But Uie shocking spectacles recently 



exhibited in the public market,* dispelled these 
flattering delusions, and excited mingled sensa- 
tions of grief, shame, and astonishment; — of grief 

• The following report of the occuirences referred to 
appeared in the local paper. " John Wilson, convicted at our 
last Borough Sessions, of stealing a hat; and John Cryton, 
for obtaining money as a vagrant under false pretences, 
undeTn'ent the punishment of public whipping, in oui Market- 
place on Saturday last, pursuant to their sentence. Cvyton 
widthed under the infliction, and called upon the executioner 
to spare him. Wilson, on the contrary, never once shrunk 
from the punishment, nor suffered an expression to escape 
him, except at its conciueion, when he desired some of the 
crowd about him to refrain from hooting at the executioner, 
for having exercised what they considered an unfair severity 
towards him. Wilson's sentence was, that he should be se- 
verely whipped." 

The candid reader cannot fail to observe from the con- 
cluding sentence of the above paragraph, first, — that fortitude 
and generosity, consequently some virtue, may ckisC in a thief : 
secondly, — that " severity defeats its own object by exciting 
sympathy for the sufferer instead of abhonence of his crime :" 
thirdly, — he will refer the resentful indignation manifested on 
this occasion towards the executioner, not to the unfeeling 
rabble whom brutal curiosity had collected to witness the 
offensive spectacle, but to those whom the business of the 
market confined to the spot, and whose feelings were out- 
raged by the bai'barous exhibition. 

The Recorder, in passing sentence upon Cryton, re- 
marked that the obtaining alms under false pretences was a 
most heinous offence, inasmuch as it tended to harden the 
heart against real objects of charity. With all due defe- 
rence, we venture to dissent from the Recorder's judgment. 
We believe that the occasional detection of imposture in one 
who solicits an alms, has no tendency to harden any hearts 
against real objects of charity but auch as are already obdu- 
ratod ; — we believe it hardens the hearts of none but such as 
are glad to seize upon any excuse for withholding theirmoney, 






1 shame that fellow-creaturea, however guilty, 
ifaould be placed in circumstances so barbarously 

for screetiiDg their covetousness and inhumanity under the 
shallow pretext of discountenancing imposture. Does the 
detection of one, or of many couuterfeit pretensions in any 
other class of society, justify, or even tempt the inference 
that all belonging to it are cheats and impostors ? If a poor 
wretch, destitute of the means of sustaining- his existence by 
honest labor, finding the public ear gi'own weary of the often 
repeated true story of hia distress ; that it is vain to solicit 
charity in his real character ; that there is more disposition to 
sympathize with ship-wrecked mariners than with starving 
mechanics, assumes the fonner character, and endeavours to 
obtain that bread by his wits which he can no longer procure 
by hb labor ; — those who know not the goadings of want and 
its attendant temptations may severely censure such a violation 
' of truth under any extremity, but candour and benevolence 
would make those who have the power reluctant to punish it. 
Doubtless, all deviation from truth is criminal ; — but falsehood, 
except in the shape of perjury, is one of those nmnberless viola- 
tions of moral rectitude of which the magistrate seldom pre- 
'imnes to take cognizance. It is of so subtle a nature, — assumes 
such an endless variety of forms, — diffuses itself over so broad a 
'face as to set human detection and chastisement for the 
ffiiost part at defiance : and however criminal that species of 
'•Imposture to which the Recorder attaches such injurious con- 
le candid public wiU i|ne3tion the justice, as well 
BS the humanity, of visiting an offence in a necessitous beggar 
'with cruel and ignominious punishment, which, where there 
poverty to plead in its extenuation, is continually prac- 
tised with impunity. From what rank of society are simula- 
tion and hypocrisy excluded ? What species of imposture is 
more impious and mischievous, — what enjoys greater impunity 
than that which prompts a sordid worldling solemnly to pro- 
test that he is moved by a divine impulse to undertake the 
care of souls, when he knows that ambition and self-interest 
are his governing motives for entering on a profession from 
hopes to derive ample emolument with little labour ? 
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degrading, so directly calculated to block up their 
way to reformation, to render them callous and 
desperate ; — of astonish meiit, in the present ad- 
vanced state of civilization, that public opinion and 
public teeling should have so little intkience in re- 
straining such offensive exhibitions oi discretionary 
power.* Those vrho thus exert it have little idea 

The oblaiaing money gratuitously under false pretences, is 
not a hundredth part so criminal as the obtaining it under 
such pretences forcibly. The beggar, though an impostor, 
is a thousand-fold less injurious than the licensed extortioner. 
Against the impositions of the beggar every man has a pro- 
tection in the exercise of his own judgment and discrimination; 
at all events, the sum which he suffers himself to be deprived 
of is regulated by his own fcce choice ; but against the licensed 
robber he has no protection, no choice is allowed him. If the 
obtaining money through false pretences were invariably to 
subject the impostor to a public whipping, severe in proportion 
to the amount of his fraud, what terrible flagelliitions would 
meet the eye in every direction ! If great impostures were as 
liable to punishment as small ones ;— if unjustly to levy contri- 
butions and seize upon the public money were as obnoxious to 
corporal chastisement as humbly to beg for, and to obtain it 
gratuitously,— how many who are " clothed in fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day" would be exposed to the lash of 
the public executioner ! 

" Discretionary it is; — the law is not imperative, it does 
xiot require, it only permits, in addition to imprisonment, Ac. 
for petty offences, " the fuTther punishment of whipping, at 
such limes as the justices shall, in. their discretion, see ft." 
A wide latitude is givea to the admmistrators of criminal 
justice ; it lies within the magistrates' option to suffer the law 
which permits corporal punishment to become an obsolete 
dead letter : and were they fuUy aware of the force of public 
opinion against it, doubtless it would become a complete 
nullity. 
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Mtlie repulsive outlines which they thereby draw 
of their own characters ; they have httle idea how 
inevitably the disgust and aversion excited by 
these barbarous spectacles are transferred from 
their obvious to their unseen cause, — from the 
executioner to the judge ;— they do not consider 
that though expressions may be restrained, 
thoughts ar\d Jeeiings cannot ; and that wherever 
there is a love of justice and mercy, there the 
contrary qualities will excite disgust and aversion. 
Public opinion is not only against public 
exhibitions of corporal punishment, it is against 
the punishment itself, more especially as it is ex- 
clusively administered for minor offences, com- 
mitted for the most part by juvenile delinquents. 
At a late Borough Sessions, not more than a hun- 
dred miles from the metropolis, " a youth, for 
stealing two oranges, was sentenced to be impri- 
soned one month and twice whipped ; another, 
for steaUng three pounds of beef, being an old 
offender, was sentenced to be imprisoned nine 
months and twice severely whipped !" Until 
these sentences arrested the public attention, it 
might have been imagined that they could have 
issued only from a court of slave-holders. But we 
cannot restrict our animadversions to solitary ex- 
amples of this severe and offensive administration 
of criminal justice. It appears from the last re- 
port of the society for the improvement of prison 




discipline, and from other public documents, that 
corporal punishments are becoming, throughout 
the country, objects of frightfully familiar recur- 
rence. At the last assizes, held at the corporate 
town before referred to, ien culprits were ordered 
to be whipped ; — four puhiic/i/, two of whom, pre- 
viously to the offences tor which they were so 
sentenced, had good characters ! Four were 
ordered to be iwice whipped, two of whom were 
under fourteen years of age ! At the subsequent 
quarter sessions for the same borough, a boy, for 
stealing ninepence, was sentenced to one month's 
imprisonment and to be twice privately whipped ! 
And ■Ajoreigner, convicted under the new vagrant 
act, of being an incorrigible rogue and vagabond,* 
was sentenced by the magistrates, to be imprisoned 
three months to hard labour, and during that time 
to be puhlichj whipped! Surely the magistrates 
who passed this latter sentence' can never have 
read the concluding portion of the 25th of St. 
Matthew. " I was a stranger and ye took me in ; 
naked, and ye clothed me, &c. In as much as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these, je did 
it unto me ;'* is the language of the supreme 
' Judge to those to whom he opens the man- 
sions of eternal blessedness';—" I was a stranger, 

* An incoiTig;ible rogue and vagabond, in tlio language 
of the new vacant act, is a person convicted a second time of 
begging. 



and ye took me not m ; naked, and y^ clothed 
\ me not," &c. is his exordium to the sentence of 
! eternal banishment. What then will be his lan- 
guage to those who add to the negative guilt 
of neglecting the destitute stranger, the positive 
aggravations of dooming him to imprisonment and 
the ignominy of a public whipping ? 

I Punishments, to be salutary, must be just ; 

to be just, they must be proportioned to the of- 
fence: but what proportion is there between the 
offences above stated and the penalties assigned 
to them ? Mild and equitable punishments soften 
and reform the offender ; excessive severity, cor- 
,poral chastisement especially, has a directly con- 
trary tendency. It liaa been abundantly proved 
that youthful delinquents are, by this discipline, 
mosteffectuallymatured into incorrigible criminals. 
t The sense of injury from dispro portioned and ex- 
L cessive punishment begets a sullen and revengeful 
idisposition, — abhorrence of the laws and their ad- 
: piinistrators, which often ends in the most des- 
. perate defiance of their menaces. 

A humane observer, cannot fail to remark 
I with poignant regret, the disproportioned weight 
r yith which punishment falls on those petty offences 
■^ to which the poor, the ignorant, and the miserable, 
f are chiefly addicted ; whilst those of the higher 
r classes, though of infinitely greater moral turpi- 
Ftude, are often committed with impunity. 



The business of our criminal courts is too 
often conducted in the mere spirit of business, 
wliich affords little scope tor moral reflection, little 
indulgence to the kindly sympathies of humanity. 
Those who sit in the chair of judgment seem en- 
tirely to satisfy themselves with the administration 
of law; to take it for granted that law is equity, 
and to imagine that they themselves evade all 
personal responsibility by following precedent in 
the use of their discretionary power. Whipping, 
having been the common punishment, time im- 
memorial, for petty oiTences, they continue the 
practice from age to age, Uttie reflecting on its 
nature and tendency, on the barbarity of the 
punishment, or on its debasing, brutahzing con- 
sequences. A petty culprit may therefore be 
sentenced to be twice or iJiricc whipped, with as 
Uttle compunction as to be once whipped. 

This inconsiderate wholesale administration 
of corporal punishment would be arrested at once 
by a moment's advertence to some very brief but 
comprehensive and immutable decrees of high 
authority, (viz ) " With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again." — " He shall 
have judgment without mercy who hath shown 
no mercy." The period is fast approaching when 
the force of these immutable decrees will be eter- 
nally felt ; — when the rich and the poor, the 
prisoner and his judge, must each await the sen- 



I teiice of a higher tribunal than that o\' human 
judgment. 

' It has frequently been observed, with a 
1 degree of exultation, that torture is not permitted 
I ID this country. If by torture be meant the sub- 
I jecting a person to the rack for the purpose of 
compelling him to give evidence, or to confess 
an imputed crime, this country is certainly not 
chargeable with so diabolical a practice. But if the 
lacerating and scourging an individual, as a pun- 
ishment for his offences, be torture, it is a pro- 
ceeding, unhappily, well known to our laws, and 
of frequent occurrence. The use of the whip is 
general throughout the prisons of tlie kingdom ; 
where prisoners for small otFeoces are whipped 
and discharged.* What can be said of a punish- 
ment, which, if publicly inflicted, converts a single 
feult into an irreparable injury ? Which plunges 
the being that has once turned aside, into an end- 
less labyrinth of misery ? Which destroys the 
principle of emulation, and extinguishes the sym- 
pathy of human nature ? The culprit asks for 
compassion, and he is answered by the scourge. 

I A revulsion takes place in his feelings. His sky 
is darkened ; his prospects blighted. He curses 
his specieSj because their hearts are harder than 
; 
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* Dr. Ford, ordinary of Newgate, emphatically adds, " of 
course no reforjnation can be expected from, them." — Letter 
Rev. T. Brewster. nj 



his own. Wherever his road lies, he bears wid 
him the marks, or the remembrance of his infamy. 
His hand will be against every man, and every 
man's hand against him. By what degrees the 
petty culprit is matured, and how many of these 
whippings must be administered to him before he 
is hardened in crime, must be left to conjecture. 
But if the individual be ruined by being whipped 
and discharged, what has the public gained by it ? 
If instead of being whipped and discharged, the 
culprit had been detained in custody, and set to 
labor till he had acquired habits of industry, and 
had been compelled to repay those he had robbed 
the amount of their losses ; — if instead of being 
let loose upon society more hardened and cor- 
rupted by his punishment, he had received the 
instructions of compassionate and patient friends, 
and been restoredto liberty under circumstances 
of credit and decency, can there be a doubt that 
the public would have been benefited by such a 
change ?"* 

The advocates for corporal punishment can 
have little idea of the effect produced by the 
casual mention, the bare imagination of these 
barbarous chastisements on persons of humane and 
susceptible feeling. The suifering occasioned by 



• Observations on petial jurisprudence, by \V. Roscoe, 
Esti- p. 55—60. 
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the accidental hearing of them is not exclusively 
confined to persons of pecuhar delicacy and re- 
finement; it is experienced, in difiereut degrees, 
by all whose natural sympathies are unextin- 
guished. And are not the feelings of this por- 
tion of the commiuiity entitled to protection as 
well as their property ?* 

• In a published letter of arrogant reprimand, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Lord Maryborough, on the recent occasion 
of Ilia humane and noble remonstrance against the impriaon- 
mentof an old bhnd beggar-woman, we are informed that the 
protection of public feeling lias been deemed a fit object of 
Legislative attention. "The law of the land (sajs the writer) 
having provided for every legitimate cause of disti'eaa, has 
thought proper to provide relief also for public feeling and 
p'ublic decency, by declaring that any pauper who shall yet 
choose to ' vex the eyes and grieve the hearts' of a, haniane 
pu£/i'c, by an umiecessary display of inKrinitieB for the mere 
purpose.of obtaining alms, shall be considered as idle and disor- 
derly, and punished accordingly. Beg^rs must not be choosers, 
is not more trite than it is true and just. Your Lordship thinks 
differently. You say that your protegee has a right to prefer 
the pure fresh air to a workhouse. Granted, provided always 
that in availing herself of that right she did not infringe upon 
another — the right which the public possesses of being pro- 
tected from a nuisance, such as the law declares a beggar 
to be." — But the feeling that finds relief in such protection 
is a reproach to its possessor. — The law which provides it, 
derives no authority from the Christian code. 

On what principle of religion or humanity are the 
necessitous poor denied the alternative of soliciting alms, or of 
taking possession of a workhouse ? Where is the justice to 
leave religion and humanity out of the question, of depriving 
a fellow-creature, because he is poor, of the liberty of loco- 
motion? — of condemning him to a prison for preferring to 
ubsist on voluntary alms rather than on the grudging and 



The purposes of justice, it may be answered, 
are not to be defeated in compliment to squeamish 
sensibility. Without punishments society could 
not exist ; and corporal punishments, however of- 
fensive to morbid feeling, are salutary and merciful 
in their consequences, both to the individual 
sufferer, and to that portion of society which can 
only be restrained from crime by the terror of 
punishment. A severe whipping may save the 
culprit from the gallows, whilst it gives timely 
warning, sensible demonstration to the beholders 
of the consequences which follow the violation of 
law. 

Certainly, the purposes of justice, the pre- 
vention of crime, and the refonnation of the 
criminal, ought not to be defeated in compliment 
to squeamish sensibility. The purposes of justice 
are righteous purposes, which humanity herself, 
instead of attempting to defeat, should strain every 



es of pariah officers and workhouae-mastara ? 
The moral right of the poor to solicit relief, is as great as 
that of the rich to impart it. The occupation of a beggar, 
when incapacitated for labour, or unable to procure it, is 
neither criminal nor disgraceful. It would be well for the 
framera and administrators of human law, to remember that 
our Divine Legislator, lepreaents a wretched beggar, such as 
modem refinement calls a nuisance, — a fit object of punish- 
ment, — as carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom, — 
whilst the rich man, at whose gale he had been begging, 
lifted up hia eyes in torment." — The Christian reader will ex- 
cuse this digression. 



nerve to accomplish. It is because the purposes 
of justice,^the prevention of crime, and the re- 
formation of the criminal, are not accomplished ; 
— it is because they are defeated by the punish- 
ments in question, that humanity and justice pro- 
test against them. " Plow is it possible that pun- 
ishments can be of any avail that outrage the 
common feelings of humanity, and call down upon 
those who inflict them a degree of indignation 
which throws the crime into shade, and renders 
the offender an object of pity and commisera- 
tion ?"* 

The painful sympathy excited towards the 
miserable objects of such ignominious chastise- 
ment, has less regard to their bodily torture than 
to the irreparable moral injury which they thereby 
sustain. The offences for which corporal pun- 
ishment is inflicted are chiefly committed by the 
most ignorant and wretched of human beings, 
many of whom, were their circumstances tho- 
roughly investigated, would be found objects of 
compassion rather than punishment. To ihe of- 
fences for which they writhe under the execution- 
er's lash, numbers are goaded by absolute destitu- 
tion,-|* as well as by the idleness and abject poverty 

* Additional Dbservationa on Criminal Jurisprudence, 
p. 36. 

t From numerous affecting cases of this description re- 
corded in the reports of the Society for tlie improvement of 
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consequent on the universally admitted difficulty of 
finding honest employment. That difficulty being 
greatly increased by a punishment which fixes on 
their characters an indelible stigma,* their temp- 
tations to depredation, if no charitable shelter be 
provided for them, of course become stronger. 
By a pubUc whipping, they are worse than de- 
graded in public opinion ; — they are morally de- 
graded ;— they are hardened and brutalized; — 
the good qualities they might have had before 
their ignominious exposure are expelled, their bad 
ones exasperated ; — the consciousness that they 
are stigmatised and discarded, that they liave no- 



Prisoa Discipline, we select the following. " W. K. aged 15, 
committed to Newgate for Btealing a loaf of bread, which he 
was induced to take to keep himself from starving, was sen- 
tenced to be flogged and diecliarged, was received into the 
Temporary Refuge for three months, and provided with a situa- 
tion in a reputable family, where he has behaved with much 
propriety." 

• " It is not long since that eight boys were released on 
the same day from Newgate. The Court had sentenced them 
to be flogged. The boys were turned into the streets, with 
their backs sore from flagellation, and in such a state that two 
of them, who were received into the Temporary Refuge, were 
obliged, immediately on their admission, to be placed in the 
Infirmary. Difficult as it is at all times for a destitute boy, 
discharged from confinement, to obtain a situation, how much 
is that difficulty increased under circumstances ao degrading ; 
for who will receive into his service a lad bearing in his person 
the stigma of guilt and the eifect of punishment?" — Fifth 
Report of the SocietT/ for the improvement of Prison Dis- 
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thing to lose but a disgraced and wretched exis- 
tence, drives them to desperation, and plunges 
them at length into crimes for which that existence 
is forfeited.* 

" Let us attend for a moment*to"jh'e'plea of 
reason and justice on behalf of the unhappy wretch 
who is condemned to death for a repetition of his 
oifence. ' I had no honest means of subsistence, 
no incitement to improvement,' he might say, ' be- 
cause a stamp of ignominy had been indelibly fixed 
upon me, I associated with wicked companions, 
because the good shunned me. I wandered be- 
cause I had no home. I loitered because no man 
would employ me. I stole, because the impor- 
tunate and irresistible cravings of nature would 

• "The natural impulse of the mind upon the infliction of 
pain by way of punishment, (from a fellow-creature,) is not 
contrition, but resentment; — a hardening of the heart, not 
only against those who inflict it, but against the rest of the 
world, and too often, it is to be feared, a resolution to balance 
the account, as soon as possible, by a repetition of the same, 
or the commission of a greater offence. Hence it has been 
shewn, by the experience of all ages, that aspaniskments have 
increased in severity, crimes have multiplied.'' — RoscoE. 

" When we reflect upon the criminal codes of past Bg;es, it 
may seem extraordinary that any reliance should now be placed 
upon the efficacy of severe laws ; for if severity could have 
prevented crime, crime would long since have been extermi- 
nated, and we might look back with less remorse at limbs torn 
asunder by wild horses, at burnings, at empalenients, at cruci- 
fixions, and the many sad barbarities inflicted by man in au- 
thority over his offending and unoffending fellow-creatures." — 
Home enquiries, ^c. by Basif Montague, Esq. 
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not permit me to starve. A suspected vagrant, 
or detested outcast, cold and naked, hungry and 
thirsty, I no longer desire to live, nor fear to die/ 
These excuses, though generally disbelieved and 
rejected by man, may be true, and if true, they 
are important, and may plead, trumpet-tongued, 
against the revilers of the unfortunate, when they 
meet together before the tribunal of heaven /*♦ 

Of Channel, the parricide, whose trial at the 
Guilford assizes, in 1818, excited such general 
interest, an intelligent observer made the following 
remarks. " When brought to the bar he appeared 
rather sottish. He looked like a soldier who had 
received disgraceful chastisement, and upon whom 
that chastisement had the natural effect of de- 
grading to the habitual practice of the offence 
for which he had suffered ignominiously." It ap- 
peared, in the sequel, that Channel had been a 
soldier and a deserter, consequently had suffered 
ignominious punishment.f 

♦ Characters of C. J. Fox, by Philopatris Varricensis. 

t A very affecting instance of the injurious effects of cor- 
poral punishment, recently occurred in Devonshire, within the 
personal knowledge of the friend who related it. A youth of 
robust appearance and apparently, of promising dispositions, 
had, through the force of temptation, committed an offence for 
which he was publicly whipped. He did n©t long survive his 
disgraceful punishment, which produced an entire change in 
his appearance and character. He became, thenceforward, 
reserved and melancholy, and seemed, to use the narrator's 
own expression, gradually to melt away to a shadow. Vi 
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The inefficacy of public exhibitions of san- 
guinary punishments as ^l preventive ofcrime^ is 
too notorious to require illustration. Reason and 
observation prove that they have a directly con- 
trary tendency.* Even the solemnity attending 

narrator has conversed on the subject with military gentlemen, 
who admitted that corporal punishment rendered a soldier irre- 
coverably degraded and worthless. '' Corporal punishment," 
says Sergeant B, (the respectable narrator of his own life and 
travels,) '' to those who had any regard to their good name, 
either produced despondency of mind, or rendered them ut- 
terly regardless of character ever afterwards." The follow- 
ing simple anecdote, from the same publication, though not 
directly in point, affords so pleasing an illustration of the reforai- 
ing influence of kindness as opposed to severity, that its insertion 
will require no apology. ** A youth who had the worst of 
characters, was committed to my care by Col. C. The Cof. 
told me whenever he misbdiaved himself not to vex myself 
about him, but just order one of the drummers to flog him with 
a cat. However, the young lad's behaviour was not at all 
what I expected from this very unfavoraUe character ; for after 
my wife had regulated his clothes and shewn him other marks 
of kindness, I never had a finer boy in my corps ; the poor 
fellow seemed as if he could never forget my wife's kindn^^w 
and whatever he could give or do for her, he thought all too 
little ; and to me, he was every thing that was teachable and 
attentive. But he took the prevalent disorder and died soon. 
He loved his bible and would never part with it during his ill^ 
ness, but kept It under his piUow or in his bosom till he expired " 
• J ^ ;^^"^ Fovincial paper says, " three pockets were 
picked m the public market dunng the exhibition of a flog- 
ging for a smilar offence:' The punishments adrertedU) 
m the commencement of these observations ^1 Lpi^ i„ 
the teeth of the most palpable evident! f!- ^ . 

court, of their utter ioEcy Iiri??*. '^"P^^ ^^ 

en convicted and whipped iuTTo^^^^ ""^^^ 



capital punishments ; — the contemplation ot" deatli, 
the most serious and affecting object which can 
meet a mortal eye on this side eternity ; — even the 
contemplation of death, in its most appalling shape, 
fails to counteract the hardening tendency of pub- 
lic executions* 

But the disgusting brutal exhibition of a pub- 
lic whipping must operate far more Injuriously on 
the spectators than that of a capital punishment, 
inasmuch as it is unattended by any of those cir- 
cumstances of solemnity which accompany death. 
The vulgar rabble collected to witness a public 
whipping, will, by the complacent view of such 
spectacles, soon be converted into a ferocious blood- 
thirsty mob. In the eager crowds who rush to 
such exhibitions, human nature appears in its most 
depraved and revolting form. Humanity sickens 
at the picture. To gaze with brutal curiosity at 
the ignominious exposure and punishment of a 
fellow-creature, however guilty, is to gratify a pro- 



" A striking instance recenlly occurred in the execution 
of a young man who had carried on an extensive business within 
view of the scaffold on which he suffered death. And how 
universally has it been remarked by those who have observed 
the concourse reluming from executions, that there were, on the 
countenances of none, any visible traces of seriousness or sym- 
pathy ; on the contiary, they seemed as if returning from some 
holiday shew for the gratification of vulgar curiosity; and the 
conclusion of the days on which these spectacles are exhibited, 
are not tmfrequcntly distinguished by disgraceful appearances 
of riot and drunkenness. 
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pensity to which no epilhet of sufficient odium 
can be applied. To furnish occasions for the 
gratification of such an appetite, far from operating 
as a prevention of crimes, is fostering dispositions 
which lead to the very worst. From such con- 
siderations the abominable punishment of the pil- 
lory has been wisely suppressed. One of its last 
exhibitions produced a shocking disclosure of its 
malignant influence on the populace. A poor 
wretch, who was the subject of this punishment, 
was said to have been released from his horrid 
confinement with his breast bone broken, and with 
such serious contusions and injuries from the 
pelting of the populace, as endangered his life. 
Who will hesitate to say that the ferocious mob, 
who with dastardly cruelty availed themselves of 
the power put into their hands by an inhuman 
law, to make themselves sport by mocking, in- 
sulting, and injuring a defenceless prisoner, mani- 
fested propensities more despicably depraved than 
those which lead to many offences for which life 
is the forfeit ? 

It is said of the young of savage animals, 
which have been tamed anti domesticated by hu- 
man art, that if once permitted the taste or scent 
of blood, their latent ferocity will break through 
every restraint, and their appetite for carnage can 
neverafterbe extinguished. In the depraved race 
of human beings there seems to be a corresponding 
C 9 
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f/mofie of fefodtf-. whiA barixsoos esecntioos 
Mid sigbt§ of cmehr Ins a dans^ons feeBckocj to 
arofBeaod to fester. 

"^ Th»e ace two sorts of cocmptioii,'' savs 
Mootesqin^i, ^ the one wbeo the people do not 
ol»efTe the laws, and the odier when tfaey aie 
corrupted hy tbe laws.^ 

^ Tbe iocottsideiale asd sai^:imiarT lawgirer 
and judf^ takes it for granted, that sev^eie and 
horrible punishments wiD deter odieis from the 
cmnmissiiM] of crimes ; but has it nerer occurred 
to him, that by exhibitii^ firequoit and rercdtii^ 
spectacles ol inhumanity, he has counteracted his 
own object, and weakened in die public mind that 
natural abhorrence of them which is one of the 
great safeguards of civil society ? In cwrdCT to de- 
monstrate to a people, that they ought not to be 
cruel, he sets them an example of cruelty !^* ''This 
summary way of proceeding/^ says a late distin- 
guished writer, " presents itself readily to the 
coarsest understanding. It may assume the ap- 
pearance of vigilance and zeal in the public service, 
but is, in reality, too well adapted to the pride and 
indolence of men, in making and administering 
laws which they are themselves under little temp- 
tation to violate/^* 

" The great Boerhaave never saw a criminal 

♦ Rrwcoc on Criminal Jurisprudence, p. 17, 43. 



draped to execution without asking himself 'who 
knows whether this man is not less culpable than 
1.' 'Who can congratulate himself,' said our 
great moralist Johnson, ' upon a lite passed without 
some act more mischievous to the peace or pros- 
perity of others, than the theft of a piece of money ?' 
This is the feehng which belongs to a right view 
of the subject, and which forbids that proud with- 
drawment of the mind from the wretched objects 
of judicial punishment, which self-love induces in 
many, who conceiving they have no part or lot in 
the matter, seem afraid of coming within the in- 
fection of sympathy."* 

It would be well for the administrators of 
penal justice, considering the solemn responsi- 
bility of their office, as well as for those on whom 
they sit in judgment, were the same spirit of can- 
did self-inquiry to pervade their own bosoms. It 
would be well for the subordinate classes, and for 
the best interests of general society, if moral and 
intellectual worth always constituted indispensible 
requisites for judicial authority. With moral " 
and iniellectuai worth, sympathy and compassion 
keep invariable pace, and these dispositions, far 
from inducing a weak and mischievous con- 
nivance at crime, would seek its surest preven- 
tion in the removal of its cause ; in the wiUi- 

Eclectic Review, January, 1819. 




dmwment of those incentives which lie within 
the magistrates' control ; in the enforcement of 
laws against intemperance, profaneness, and im- 
piety, as strictly and impartially as those against 
theft ; in affording encouragement to every prac- 
tical means of improving the conditionof the lower 
classes, of increasing their comforts as well as bet- 
tering their morals ; and wherever punislmient 
became necessary, they would suggest such me- 
thods as would best secure its legitimate objects 
at the least possible expense to humanity. 

Happily, we have examples of such wise 
and beneficent exertion of power ; we have ma- 
gistrates who are more disposed to benefit than to 
coerce their fellow-creatures ; we have magistrates 
who find greater satisfaction in providing instruc- 
tion for the ignorant, employment for the idle, 
and relief for the destitute ; in securing the grate- 
ful attachment and the blessings of the poor, than 
in any lordly displays of vindictive authority in 
the persecution of beggars or the preservation of 
game. 

Were such benignant exertions of magisterial 
influence more generally prevalent, there would be 
less occasion for military force to repress insurrec- 
tions, and the dimensions of our prisons might be 
safely contracted instead of enlarged. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, however, they cannot be too 
widely extended, since prisons are become the 



common receptacles for destitution and wretched- 
ness as well as for crime ; and destitution and 
wretchedness are multiplying around us with 
[ frightful rapidity. What an appalling picture is 
I presented by the best authenticated reports of the 
manufacturing population, on whose behalf hu- 
manity has poured forth unsparing munificence, 
f ■which the wide gulph of human misery seems to 
[ have swallowed in its bottomless vortex without 
leaving a vestage of its utility.* 



" Wliat a revolting specimen of hard iiiBensibility has 
been displayed in the decisions of certain Lancashire Justices 
on the appeals of the starving wretches with which they are 
Burrounded ! We present the reader with the following recent 
specimen from the Morning Herald of the 16th of January, 
last: — " At the Oldham petty sessions, held the Uth instant, 
before the Rev. J. Holme and J. Beswick, Esq,; amidst 
numerous complaints of the oppression of parish officers, and 
applications for relief, Mr. Beswick stated his opinion that 
Is, 6d. per week was enough to allow for parish relief. He 
took his calculation from the New Bailey report ; the prisoners 
cost but Is. 6d. per week, and they did very weU with it. To 
a group of shadowy- looking beings who thronged from the 

I -workhouse at Chadderton to complain to their worships of in- 
Hufficient food and other cruel treatment, Mr. Beswick, in a 
■somewhat peremptory tone, bad the complainants go about 

I their business, observing be had no doubt they were well done 
to. His coadjutor, Mr, Holme, had just before remarked, — 
' when I visited the workhouse at Chadderton, there were only 

! sixteen beds for seventy -one persons.' There was indeed one 
individual in the wretched group who attracted the attention of 
' the latter gentleman ; ' he thought he did not look very well. ' 
The object of his notice rested hia elbow upon the bar, and 
raising his hand towards bis forehead, exposed part of hisann, 
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Let the administrators of penal justice take 
the present age and dimensions of the destitution 
and wretchedness, which, in spite of the munifi- 
cent contributions for their relief, still peivade 
the manufacturing districts, not from general de- 
clamation, or vague report, but from well authen- 
ticated facts, from the evidence of resident eye- 
witnesses of unimpeachable integrity. Let them 
iglaace at the still more appalling condition of the 
' Irish peasantry, shoals of whom, in spite of every 
repulse, still venture to rush from transportation 
to their native isle* back again to tliis, in the for- 



which was as small as that of an infant — mere skin and bone, 
no appeai-ance of flesh or muscle. Mr. Holme asked him how 
old he was ? He replied, in a faint tone, ' I am 20 years old 
Sir, (from his size and appearance he did not seem more than 
twelve,) and I caiino do wi' porrich an' treacle drink, I canno 
eat it.' Mr. Beswick — 'then you shall have nothing; go 
about your business' ! ! " From general report and from gen- 
eral observation, we have reason to fear this is no very unfa- 
vorable average of the fellow-feeling of pampered abundance 
foe famishing want. Probably the sum deemed sufficient by 
Mr. Beswick for a week's subsistence, including rent, fuel, 
clothing, and food for a poor mechanic, would be no extrava- 
gant computation of the cost of a veiy subordinate item in a 
single meal, — a second course of the magistrate's own table. 
" Humanity sleeps in the lap of luxury." 

• From the returns made to the House of Commons in 
May 1 824, it appeared tliat the passing of Irish vagrants home 
cost the counties of Bucks, Chester, and Glocester, six thou- 
sand pounds. It is computed by an intelligent correspondent 
in Ireland, that the number of persons destitute of empinyment 
ill that country at the present momctit, exceeds four millions ! 
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lom hope of gleaning from British charity that 
pittance which they can no longer find at home 
to avert the horrors of famine. Let them think 
the countless multitudes whose weary hmbs — 



" Whose liouseless beads, and unfed sides 
■' Whose loop'd and window'd raggednesa 
■' Abide the pelting of tlie pitiless stoiin ;" 



and iftoo proud or too incredulous to listen to the 
shnple narrative of these wretched wanderers, let 
them learn from those who have patience to hear and 



*■*' The emigration of the poor, destitute, and miserahle inhabi- 
tants of Ireland continues without abatement. It is ascer- 
tained that during the last week 1800 persons of this descrip- 
tion were added to the population of this city and neighbour- 
hood. They are all labourers of the very lowest class, and 
profess to come over in search of employment. It is ascer- 
tained that during the last sis weeks the numbers wlio have 
..lairived from Ireland of this description is about twelve thou- 
-Glasgow Chronicle, August \^, 1827. 
At a meeting recently convened at Cork by the Mayor of 
that place, it was declared that such misery was never before 
witnessed ; that besides the multitudes who exhibited their 
destitution in the streets, there were others still worse off in 
rilanes and garrets, without even a particle of straw or covering, 
llj much leas of food, and in this state they remained till they ex- 
pired of absolute famine. Others admitted the prevalence of 
the most fearful dii>tress, aggravated by tlie existence of fever 
consetpient on the use of the most disgusting and unwholesome 
food, putrid fish, &c. 
^^. In the House of Lords (March 29, 1827,) a conversation 

^^^katpok place between l^rd Darnley and Lord Limerick, respect- 
^^^^MHg the Irish poor, who were slated to be in such extreme 
^^^Bidistress for wunt of provisions, that [many actually died fioni 
^^^L I M arvatio n. 



investigate the truth of their stories, — let them 
learn from " certain Samaritans," whose righteous 
vocation the anti-vagrant crusaders have not yet 
entirely put down, that a vast majority of the 
houseless wretches, denominated, in modern phra- 
seology, idle vagabonds, would consider employ- 
ment, whereby they could maintain themselves in 
honest independence, the most acceptable of all 
gratuities ; — that they beg, not because they are 
idle and worthless, but because there is no demand 
for their labour, which is become an useless and 
worthless commodity ; and because they have no 
other alternative but that of thieving or starving. 
Let the administrators of penal justice do this, 
and then ask themselves whether it is a time to 
put the vagrant laws into rigid execution, to go to 
the utmost stretch of their discretionary power in 
the punishment of those petty offences to which 
poverty and destitution are the chief incentives ? 

If conscience did her office, how few, even of 
those who sit in the chair of judgment, could ac- 
quit themselves of transgressions more injurious 
to society than many of those which they visit 
upon the poor with severe and ignominious pun- 
ishment ? 

" Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone," should be inscribed in broad 
characters on the walls of every court of justice- 
In such a place the judge's eye could advert to 
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no text of more seasonable and salutary monition. 
It would suggest no impunity for offences, no 
" bearing of the sword in vain/' but would dis- 
pose to temper justice with mercy ; would remind 
the judge of his own peccabihty, and also of his 
own responsibility at that august tribunal to which 
he himself must shortly be summoned, there to 
be judged with the same measure of judgment 
which he has administered to others. 
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ON THE PRE-EMINENT ADVANTAGES OF THE 
MILD AND REFORMATORY OVER THE VIN- 
DICTIVE SYSTEM OF PUNISHMENT. 



WITHOUT punishments, it is true, society 
in its present state could not exist ; we protest 
only against such as tend directly to multiply 
rather than to diminish crime. We protest also 
against the injustice and cruelty of confounding 
misfortune with guilt, and visiting both with indis- 
criminate severity. 

" All civil as well as parental punishments,^^ 
says a sensible and energetic writer, " ought to be 
mild, humane, and corrective -^ not vindictive, in- 
human, and extirpating. It is only by removing 
the inducements, or eradicating the disposition to 
crimes that we can rationally expect to diminish 
their number.^^ Reason and experience abun- 
dantly prove that the best means of accomplishing 
this object are comprised in a reformed system of 
prison discipline, for which the legislature has 
made ample provision, and which the magistracy 
is invested with full powers to adopt. The re- 
ports of the Prison Discipline Society, and other 



tithentic documents, bear incontestible evidence 
that wherever the penetentiary system has been 
fairly adopted it has wholly superseded the neces- 
sity for arbitrary punishments. Privation of hberty, 
solitary sleeping cells, labour, and strict discipline, 
combined with moral restraint, and religious in- 
struction, have been found all-sufficient for re- 
claiming the most hardened and desperate of- 
fenders. 

It is not by severity that crimes are prevented ; 
for detection and punishment do not invariably 
follow their commission. Neither flagrant nor 
petty offences are perpetrated (except fn extreme 
cases, where they are committed for the very pur- 
pose of detection, under circumstances of such 
complete and hopeless destitution as to render a 
prison a desireable asylum,) but in the confidence 
of impunity, — in the presumption that no detec- 
tion, no punishment will follow. Every criminal 
is an infatuated gambler. Whatever others lose 
or suffer in the guilty speculation, he promises 
himself a fortunate issue. He knows that human 
law is not omniscient, he knows that its vigilance A 

is often evaded, and he flatters himself that /te- 
shall evade it. But by subjecting the offender to 
a course of moral discipline and religious instruc- 
tion, be is placed under the operation of laws 
which possess a sanction and a force which the 
utmost stretch of human authority can never 
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reach ; accompanied with " that certainty of de- 
tection, and certainty of piniishmeiit, which alone 
can in all cases, and under all circumstances, pre- 
vent the perpetration of crime, A thorough con- 
viction of the existence of one supreme, intelligent, 
superintending Being, the creator ot all things, 
who sees through all his works, and perceives the 
deepest recesses of the human heart, and who will 
reward or punish every one according to his works; 
will not only provide that continual inspection, 
discovery, and punishment, which human institu- 
tions endeavour in vain to supply ; but will cor- 
rect innumerable offences which they do not pre* 
tend to punish, and which are wholly beyond their 
reach. Nor is such a conviction to be despaired 
of, even among the most hardened offenders. The 
seeds of it are sown in every human bosom, though 
too often chilled, neglected, and trampled upon. 
There is an internal monitor against the perpetra- 
tiDn of crimes, when human laws, and pains and 
penalties are of n,o avail, which religion can awakcQ 
in the most depraved criminal. To inflict there- 
fore on our fellow-men, the brute discipline of 
corporal punishment, which instead of reforming, 
excites in them only the passions of obstinacy, 
hatred, and revenge ; and to neglect those means 
which alone can effectually reclaim the wicked 
from the evil of their ways, and secure ourselves 
from the consequences of their crimes, seems as 
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inconsistent with common sense, as it is repugnant 

the religion we profess."* 

Of the reformatory, or penitentiary system, 

our great philanthrophist Howard, has given many 

striking examples, especially in his reports of the 

prisons of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Ghent. 

When I formerly made the tour of Europe," 

;ays he, " I seldom had occasion to envy foreigners 

ly thing I saw with respect to their situation, 

leir rehgion, manners, or government. lu my 

Lte journeys to view their prisons, I was some- 

les put to the blush for my native country. 

'he reader will scarcely feel from my narrative 

le same emotions of shame and regret as the 

imparison excited in me, on beholding the dif- 

irence with my own eyes."-|- "Mr. Howard 

las frequently adverted to the very rare occur- 

tnce of capital punishments in Holland. In all 

the seven provinces, he found there were seldom 

more executions in a year, than iromjour to six. 

In all the principal cities penitentiaries had long 

been established, in which the prisoners were put 

to labour, upon this professed maxim, make them 

diligent, and they will be honest. ' Great care' 

says Mr. Howard, ' is taken to give them moral 

mtd religious instruction, and to reform their 



See Additional Observatior 

W. Roscoe, Esq. p. 32, 33. 

+ State of Prisons, p. 12]. 
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manners, for their own and for the public good ; 
and I am well informed that many of them come 
out sober and honest.' After these statements, 
may we not take it for granted, without fear of 
contradiction, that the employing and reforming 
the criminals in the penitentiaries, by preventing 
the necessity, is the substantial cause of the very 
rare occurrence of capital punishments ? "* 

Before the establishment of the penitentiary 
discipline in America, minor offences were pu- 
nished by whipping, imprisonment, and hard 
labour in public, " which, instead of reforming 
offenders, served onhf to harden them, and lead 
to such a degree of insensibility and depravity, 
that every spark of morality appeared to be des- 
troyed."^ But by the introduction of tlte peni- 
tentiary system into the state prisons, the happiest 
results were experienced, so long as the admirable 
principles on which it was first established were 
upheld. In the course of three years, but four 
instances had occurred of the re-commi(tal of 
discharged prisoners to the Philadelphia prison. 
" The vicinity of the city, heretofore so con- 
stantly infested with robbers, was seldom disturbed 
by those dangerous characters. But two in- 
stances of burglaries had occurred in tlie city 

* Observations on Penal Jurispnidence, p. 120. 
+ Account of the Pennsylvanian Penal Law, by Cakb 
Lownes, 
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and county for nearly two years."* On the 
expiration of the first year of reform, tlie Chair- 
man of the Board of Inspectors thus concUides 
his report of this prison to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, — " From the experiments already 
made, we have reason to congratulate our fellow- 
citizens on the happy reformation of the penal 
system. The prison is no longer a scene of de- 
bauchery, idleness, and profenity ; an epitome 
of human wretchedness; a seminary of crimes 
destructive to society ; but a school of reformation 
and public labour. We hope, by the blessing 
of Divine Providence, that the community of 
rational beings may be preserved without the 
sanguinary process of exposing them on whipping- 
posts to the painful sympathy of the humane, 
and the barbarous mockery of cruel mobs. This 
hope is confirmed by the singular fact, that of 
the many who have received the Governor's par- 
don, not one has been returned a convict." This 
benign and salutary system, " whose success" 
upon their own showing, "has penetrated every 
portion of the civilized world, and obtained for 
the commonwealth the plaudits of the wise and 
good throughout the universe,""!' the Americans, 



• Account of the Alteration of the PennsylvB 
, by C. Lownes. 
t Statistical View of the Operation of the 
Code of Pennsylvania, published in 1817. 
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to their deep and lasting reproach, have aban- 
doned ; and that, as it should seem, from motives 
of the most sordid parsimony : at a moment, 
too, when the Governor congratulates them on 
their present state of peace and prosperity ; on 
their riches in agriculture, fisheries, and manu- 
factories ; especially on their commerce and re- 
dundant capital^ which ought, he says, to render 
them " amply competent to every object of ge- 
neral improvement and advantage which can offer 
itself to their patronage.^^* 

The commissioners appointed by the legisla- 
ture in 1824, to visit the state prisons in New 
York and Auburn, having arrived at the humane 
and christian conclusion that the violator of the 
laws is divested of all natural and political rights \'\ 
that the state cannot, and indeed ought not to 
undertake his moral reformation ; — consequently, 
that he may be sacrificed to the idea of public 
security :J — proceed to reprobate the reformatory 
or penitentiary system, which has been the admi- 
ration of the wise and good of all nations, and 
agree in the adoption of a new and improved 
system of prison discipline^ which shall repress 

* Appendix to Additional Observations on Penal Juris- 
prudence, p. 88. 

t See Brief Statement of the Causes of the Abandon- 
ment of the Penitentiary System in some of the United States 
of America, by W. Roscoe, Esq. 1827, p. 3. 

X Ibid, p. 56. 



■er/;7j(? hy the severittj of punishment, and the 
terror of example. 

At Philadelphia, it is intended to adopt tlie 

|jlanof solitary confinement in all cases,* "a mode 

F pimishment the most inhuman and unnatural 

K&at the cruelty of a tyrant ever invented ; it is 

bo less derogatory to the character of human 

liature, than it is in direct violation of the leading 

[wecepts of Christianity, whereby we are enjoined, 

s a condition of obtaining mercy for ourselves, 

t-to visit and to comfort those who are sick and 

Bn prison : whereas, under this system all possi- 

wlity of such intercourse is. prevented, the exer- 

Eise of the benevolent affections prohibited, the 

npathetic feelings of charity and kindness on 

he one hand, and of gratitude on the other, 



"Solitary confineneiit, both hy day and by night, 

thout labour : such an entire seclusion from society and from 

|r*ftch other, as that during the period of their confinement 

e shall see or hear, or be seen or heard by any human 

, except the jailor, the inspectors, or such other persons 

, for highly urgent reasons, may be permitted to enter the 

8 of a prison. Tlie inspectors of the prison of Auburn 

i recently made a personal examination of the class of 

mvicta doomed to solitary confinement, without labour, and 

sort that they find most of them fully to realize that their 

Minishment is carried to the highest possible degree, compa- 

Ue witli life and health ;— but from the visiting physician's 

»ort of the numbers of sick, and of those who have died 

ing their sentences, — it appears that ihe punishment had 

'Been carried beyond fhnt point.— Brief Statement, ^r. b;/ 

W. Roseoe, p. 39- 

D 2 
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.nd the individual subjected to the 
inspection only of a kepper, who may increas 
his sufferings ten-fold. Is it possible that such 
a system as this can have been sanctioned and 
established, in the country which owes its exist- 
ence and derives its appellation from W. Penn ? — 
in a city whose name is the bond of affection 
and brotherly love ? — in a community chiefly 
composed of individuals of high moral worth and 
philanthropic sentiments ? Is it in the midst of 
'such a society that a building shall raise its de- 
tested walls, destined to contain an epitome and 
concentration of all human misery, of which the 
Bastile of France and the Inquisition of Spain 
were only the prototypes and humble models ? 
Can the prosperous, the enlightened, the happy 
citizens of Philadelphia enjoy all the pleasures 
and luxuries which Providence has provided for 
them, under the consciousness that such numbers 
of their fellows are agonizing under sufferings 
too great for language to express ; struggling to 
, restrain that ever active flow of ideas, which, 
debarred from external objects, rushes back upon 
itself, and drives reason from her seat ? If such, 
indeed, be the dispositions which the citizens of 
Philadelphia have imbibed from the principles of 
their founder, the precepts of their religion, and 
their progress in science and literature ; then 
indeed, arc they more to be pitied than envied — 
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'more to be shunned than imitated — more to be 
reprobated than admired. Nor will these feehngs 

be diminished when we reflect, that by the esta- 

^H^lishment of a general system of solitary confine- 
^^npient, a greater number of individuals imprisoned 
^Hfbr minor offences, will probably be put to death 
^B|)y the superinduction of diseases inseparable from 
such a mode of treatment, than will be executed 
through the whole state, for the perpetration of 

ftthe most atrocious crimes ; with this remarkable 
iiiSerence, that for the heinous offender the law 
bas provided a brief and, perhaps, unconscious 
fiite, whilst the solitary victim passes through 
every variety of misery, and terminates his days 

^Vby an accumulation of suffering which human 

^^ne^ure can no longer endure."* 

^*— But we turn from these vacilating, retrograde, 
transatlantic philanthropists, to contemplate some 
auspicious commencements of reformation at 
home ; — we trust they will be progressive as well 
as permanent. 

I^Kil The admirable regulations of the jail and 

j^nouse of correction at Dorchester, prove "that in 
proportion as coercion is given up, and the interest 
of the party is made the spring of action, temp- 
tations to vice will be excluded, and habits of 
labour and honesty will be gradually acquired. 

• See Brief Statement, &c. by W. Roscoe, Esq. 1827, 
p. 24, 26. 
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Convicts, sentenced to imprisonment and hard 
labour, are allowed one sixth of their earnings ; 
the full amount of which is not paid till their 
discharge, but a trifling weekly allowance is given 
them for any little indulgencies consistent with 
the prison rules : and the sums placed to their 
account are liable, in whole, or in part, to for- 
feiture in case of misbehaviour. There are in- 
stances of prisoners having received eight or ten 
pounds on their discharge. A difference has 
been made with great effect, in the diet of the 
industrious and well behaved, and the idle and 
vicious. The adoption of these regulations would 
produce an important change in our prisons ; 
and make them really instruments of correcting, 
instead of being, as at present, the means of 
increasing habits of vice, despondency, and idle- 
ness. Wild beasts may be starved, or coerced 
into submissiofl ; but beings endowed with rea- 
son are not to be reformed by such means ; there 
must be encouragement to those who do well — 
distinction between them and the ill-behaved ; 
the objects of labour must be made easily attain- 
able, and its consequences desirable. A prisoner 
may quit Dorchester jail not only with habits of 
application and with character, but with the 
mean^ of subsistence. To expect a willing con- 
tinence in labour from month to month, without 
the spur of interest, without the engagement of 
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the inclination by a share, at least, of the profits ; 
or to hope for success in the attempts daily made, 
in our houses of correction, to compel prisoners 
to work^ not as a means of increased comfort and 
advantage to them^ hut as the punishment of their 
offences^ — is absurd and ridiculous. ^^^ 

* Reports of the Society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor, by Thomas Barnard, Esq. 

The course of management recently introduced into 
the county house of correction at Preston, " demonstrates 
the beneficial consequences of substituting voluntary for 
compulsory labour. The convicts have such a proportion of 
the profits of their industry as gives a proper stimulus to their 
exertions. Many ofiices in the management of the establish- 
ment, which used to be performed by persons paid at the 
public expense, are now performed by the prisoners them- 
selves ; who thus, in some cases, not only more than com- 
pensate for their own support, but are trained up to habits 
of order and decency." 

The Bury jail and house of correction is said to be the 
best constructed of any in England. **The regulations by 
which it is governed are exceedingly wise and humane ; and 
it possesses the grand requisite of a Governor who discharges 
his duty with equal zeal and fidelity. He told me that the 
experience of twenty years had taught him that the main 
points for prison discipline, for the security, morals, and 
health of the prisoners, are : — classification — separate sleeping 
cells — employment, and cleanliness of person, apartments, 
and yards. When the prisoners, on their entrance, appear 
ragged, they are provided with clothes at the county expense. 
Two-fifths of their earnings are given to the prisoner, of which 
he receives one half, the other is reserved till his departure. 
Then, sufficient also is given him to carry him home, and 
to support him till he can look out for work. All spirituous 
liquors are strictly forbidden. The Governor seldom goes 
round without being solicited for permission to learn to read 
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Of the Penitentiary at Millbank, the benevo- 
lent author of the" Enquiry/^ though disapproving 
some of its minor regulations, gives a gratifying 
report. The prisoners, on their admission, are 
placed in the first class ; in which, while they 

and write. This is effected by giving small rewards to those 
in each ward who have capacity and inclination to teach. 
Almost all, therefore, who remain any length of time, learn 
these important accomplishments, and he always has found 
a great avidity in the prisoners to be instructed. All the 
convicts have learnt to make list shoes and straw hats in the 
intervals when they are not employed at the mill, and they 
contrive to earn for themselves, from one to about three 
shillings per week. The Governor thinks the prisoners ought 
not to be employed principally as a speculation of profit. If 
there were no gain, if there were a loss by their labour, 
be would still employ them, and pay them for their work, 
as an excellent method of avoiding disturbances and improving 
their character. Discharged prisoners have frequently called 
upon him to thank him for the lessons they have learnt in 
prison : he knows many who have been dissolute characters 
before, who immediately on leaving prison went to honest 
labour, and are now industrious and respectable men. The 
father of one youiig man who had been reformed by his im- 
prisonment, expressed his thankfulness to the Governor in 
these ^ords : — * As for my boy, it is salvation to him, and 
poor as I am, it is worth more than a hundred pounds to 
me.* If the health of the prisoner, his security, and the 
prevention of crime, be important matters in the conduct of 
a jail, the following facts speak for themselves. There is no 
prisoner at this time ill. In eighteen years but one prisoner 
has escaped. In every hundred prisoners, there are not five 
who have been here before. There are never riots, or quar- 
relling, or swearing. This jail reflects the highest credit on 
the magistrates of the district." — Enquiry whether crime and 
misery are increased or diminished by our present system of 
Prison Discipline, by T, F. Buxton, Esq, M. P. 
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liemain, they work in their oWii separate cells. 
"When advanced to the second class, they work 
in company. " Those in the first class, may be 
advanced to the second, when they merit the 
indulgence ; or being in the second, they may 
be degraded to the first, for misbehaviour. A 
regulation in the same spirit, allows a diminution 
of the period of sentence, upon a favourable 
representation from the committee. The hours 
of labour are about nine. The prisoner is allowed 
one-eighth of its profits. At his discharge he 
deceives, in addition, decent clothing and suitable 
tools ; or money to the amount of £3 ; and at 
the expiration of a year, in some cases, if his 
conduct merits it, a further gratuity. The com- 
missioners see no reason to doubt that when the 
system of manufacture within the penitentiary 
shall be fairly brought into operation, most of the 
male prisoners will earn a sufficient sum to defray 
the cost of their food and clothing. The duty of 
the chaplain is not onhj to preach twice on a 
Sunday, and to read prayers daily in the infirma- 
ries ; but to obtain an intimate knowledge of the 
disposition and character of cvertj prisoner ; and 
to allot a considerable portion of his time to their 
religious instruction. He superintends their pro~ 
gress in reading and writing, and supplies them 
with suitable books. These important duties are, 
I have reason to thlnlc, faithfully performed. 
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The chaplain gave us a very encouraging account 
of the effects of the system. He observed visible 
amendment in many, and he thought there was 
not one who had not received some degree of 
improvement. His intercourse with the prisoners 
had led him to believe, that the general state of 
our jails is a principal cause of the increase of 
crime. From their representations of the fright- 
ful scenes they had witnessed, and the language 
and practices to which they had been exposed in 
prison, it seemed next to impossible that they 
should come uncorrupted out of it.^^* 

Some of the most powerful arguments 
which can possibly be advanced for the universal 
adoption of the penitentiary system, arise from 
the astonishing change which has by that means 
been effected in the convict establishments at 
Woolwich, Sheerness, and Portsmouth. Before 
its adoption they were pronounced, by a compe- 
tent judge, to be hot-beds of vice. The con- 
victs were crowded together under circumstances 
of the most afflicting, as well as corrupting na- 
ture. From the reports of the superintendant 
and the chaplains of the convict ships, laid before 
the House of Commons, it appears that, " not- 
withstanding the number of prisoners received on 
board has exceeded all former times, consisting 

* Enquiry, &c. p. 105. 
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of more than one thousand, they have been or- 
derly in their conduct, both on board and when 
on shore at labour ; — that with remarkably few 
exceptions, they are respectful to their chaplain, 
and obedient to their officers ; — that the general 
state of their health has been very good ; — that 
the schools established in all the ships have 
proved of infinite benefit, having afforded to 
many of the prisoners such facilities for bettering 
their condition on their return to society, as they 
never before knew how to obtain or to appreciate ; 
— that the teachers deserve much commendation 
for their attention to the instruction of their 
fellow-prisoners, and the scholars, by their assi- 
duity and diligence, endeavour to shew them- 
selves grateful for the advantages thus afforded 
them ; — that their conduct, during public wor- 
ship, is truly exemplary ; — that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are daily read by them ; — that very few 
instances of pilfering have occurred, and many 
proofs might be reported of genuine honesty ; — 
that as far as external conduct and earnest pro- 
fessions can be relied upon, a considerable num- 
ber may be declared to be truly reformed cha- 
racters,^^* 

* See Appendix to Observations on Penal Jurisprudence. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND RESULTS OF LADIES' 
ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE REFORMATION OF 
FEMALE PRISONERS. 



THE nature and consequence of the bene- 
ficent eflforts for reclaiming the female prisoners 
in Newgate, are too important to be cursorily 
alluded to. It is some years since they were 
first communicated to the pubhc in Mr. Buxton's 
" Enquiry .'' For the benefit of those who have 
forgotten, or who may never have perused its 
deeply interesting pages, we make the following 
brief extracts. 

*'In the year 1814, Mrs. Fry was induced 
to visit Newgate, by the representations of its 
state, made by some persons of the Society of 
Friends. She found the female side in a situa- 
tion which no language can describe. Nearly 
three hundred women, sent there for every gra- 
dation of crime, some untried, some under sen- 
tence of death, crowded together in two wards 
and two cells. Here they kept their multitudes 
of children, and had no other place for cooking, 
washing, eating and sleeping. They slept on 



'he flopr, at times one hundred and twenty in 

one ward, without so much as a mat for bedding ; 

md many of tliem were very nearly naked. She 

law them openly drinking spirits, and her ears 

were offended by the most terrible imprecations. 

1 short, (to use her own expressions) ' the filth, 

[he closeness of the rooms, the ferocious manners 

nd expressions of the women towards each 

Jother, and theabandoned wickedness which every 

ihjng bespoke, were quite indescribable.' At that 

lime Mrs. Fry clothed many of their children, 

f'and read to them some passages in the Bible; 

and the willing and grateful manner with which, 

even then, they attended to her admonitions, left 

1 upon her mind a strong desire to do something 

■..more for their advantage, and a conviction that 

hwtuck might be done. 

' Circumstances, however, rendered any efforts, 
K<m her part, impossible for the long period of 
L^ree years. In 1816, she resumed her visits, 
«nd found that many and very essential improve- 
R,ments had been made by the jail committee: still, 
Phowever, the prison was a dreadful scene. ' I 
soon found,' said Mrs. Fry, ' that nothing could 
be done, or was worth attempting, for the reform- 
^^ (ttion of the women, without constant employ- 
^■Unent ; as it was, those who were idle were con- 
^Bfirmed in idleness, and those who were disposed 
^B-.to be industrious, lost their good habits. In 
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shorty they went there to have the pork of cor^ 
ruption completed^ and subsequent examination 
has discovered to me the cases of many^ who 
before this period had come to Newgate almost 
innocent^ and who left it depraved and profligate 
in the last degree.^ 

" When the intentions of Mrs. Fry and her 
coadjutors, of estabUshing in Newgate schools of 
instruction and industry, were first mentioned 
to their friends, it appeared so visionary and un- 
promising, that it met with very slender encou- 
ragement. It was predicted, and by many whose 
wisdom and benevolence added weight to their 
opinions, that those who had set at defiance the 
law of the land, with all its terrors, would very 
speedily revolt from an authority which had no- 
thing to enforce it, and nothing to recommend 
it but its simplicity and gentleness. That these 
ladies were enabled to resist the cogency of these 
reasons, and to embark and to persevere in so 
forlorn and desperate an enterprise, in despite of 
many a warning without, and many an appre- 
hension within, is not the least remarkable cir- 
cumstance in their proceedings ; but intercourse 
with the prisoners had inspired them with a con- 
fidence not easily to be shaken ; and their design 
being intended for the good and happiness of 
others, they trusted that it would receive the 
guidance and protection of Him, who often is 



^IP^sed to accomplish the highest purposes by 
^Hnie most feeble instruments. 
^^ " It became neces&ary to apply to tliose in 
^Hfcuthority, by whose patronage and agency alone 
^^Hie design could be accomplished. Mr. Cotton, 
^^Kie ordinary, and Mr. Bridges, the sheriff, cx- 
^^nressed the most kind dispositions to assist Mrs. 
^^Wry, but told her that their concurrence, or that 
^Hbf the city, would avail her but little ; — it was 
^* "vain to expect that such untamed and turbulent 
spirits would submit to the regulations of a wo- 
man, armed with no legal authority, and unable 
t inflict any punishment. She replied — 'let the 
periment be tried ; and if they will not consent 
the strict observance of our rules, let the pro- 
it be dropped.' During the first month, the 
ladies who had united in this design were anxious 
that the attempt should be secret, that it might 
[.meet with no interruption; at the end of that 
, as the experiment had been tried, and had 
exceeded even Iheir expectations, it was deemed 
(Xpedient to apply to the corporation of London, 
^twas considered that the school would be more 
lermanent, if made a part of the prison system 
ibf the city, than if merely dependent on indivi- 
Viduals. In consequence, a short letter descrip- 
Vive of the progress already made, was written 
feo the sheriffs ; to which an answer was 
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day received, proposing a meeting willi the ladies 
at Newgate. 

" In compliance with this appointment, the 
Lord Mayor, the sheriffs, and several of the 
aldermen attended. It having been requested 
. that no alteration in their usual practice might 
f take place, one of the ladies read to the prisoners 
a chapter in the Bible, they then proceeded to 
their various avocations. Their attention during 
the time of reading; their orderly and sober de- 
portment, their decent dress, the obedience and 
the respect shewn by them, and the cheerfulness 
visible in their countenances and manners, con- 
spired to excite the astonishment and admiration 
of their visitors. Many of the gentlemen knew 
Newgate, had visited it a few months before, 
and had not foi^otten the painful impressions 
made by a scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very 
utmost limits of miseiy and guilt. They now 
saw riot and licentiousness, and filth, exchanged 
for order, sobriety, and comparative neatness, in 
the chamber, the apparel, and the persons of the 
prisoners. They saw no more an assemblage of 
abandoned, shameless creatures. The prison no 
more resounded with imprecations and licentious- 
ness ; and, to use the expression of one who 
knew the prison well, ' this hell upon earth' 
exhibited the appearance of an industrious ma- 
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nufactory, or well regulated fiimily. Tlic magis- 
trates, to evince their sense of the important 
alterations which had been effected, immediately 
.opted the whole plan as a part of the New- 
;te system, undertook a part of the expense, 
and loaded the ladies with thanks and bene- 
dictions. 

A year is now elapsed since the operation 

in Newgate began, and those most competent 

(to judge, the late Lord Mayor and the present, 

le late Sheriffs and the present, the late Gover- 

lor and the present, various Grand Juries, the 

ihairman of the Police Committee, the Ordinary, 

ind the officers of the prison, have all declared 

leir satisfeetion, mixed with astonishment, at 

le alteration which has taken place in the con- 

■duct of the female prisoners. 

" Thus has an experiment been tried, as 
important, in the contemplation of its future 
results, as any that was ever attempted by inge- 
nious humanity. 

It will naturally be asked, how and by 
lat vital principles was the reformation in 
Newgate accomplished ? how were a few ladies, 
of no extraordinary influence, enabled with such 
fecility to guide those who had baffled ail autho- 
ity, and defied all the menaces of law, — how 
It that they 

' WlelJRd al will tliis fierce Jcmoiracy ? ' 




How did they divest habit of its influence? By 
what charm did they transform vice into virtue, 
riot into order? When I first heard of their pro- 
ceedings, 1 confess that the foregoing questions 
occurred to my mind : — a visit to Newgate ex- 
plained them. I found that the ladies ruled by 
the law of kindness, written in their hearts, and 
displayed with affection, mixed with prudence, 
in their words and actions. 

" The prisoners had long been rejected by 
reputable society. It was long since they had 
heard the voice of real compassion, or seen the 
example of real virtue. They had steeled their 
minds against the terrors of punishment, but 
they were knelled at the warning voice of those 
who Jelt Jbr their sorrows, while they gently 
reproved their misconduct ; and that virtue, which 
discovered itself in such disinterested exertions 
for their welfare, recommended itself to their 
imitation with double attractions. 

" The plans which the ladies' committee 
have found of principal efficacy, are these ; 1st, 
' Religious instruction, — perusal of the Scriptures 
morning and evening.' They have found the 
prisoners remarkably ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of Christianity, and they have reason to 
think that a prison, in excluding many objects of 
worldly interest, occupation, and pleasure, and 
in the pause which it produces in the career of 
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'fife, ami in the apprehensions it sometimes excites, 
well calculated for the inculcation of religions 
impressions. 

2dly, Constant employment is a grand and 
dispensable requisite in the reformation of a 
prison. They would feel totally incompetent to 
restrain the passions of this unruly race, if their 
minds were not engaged in useful and active 
occupations, 

3dly, Rules simple and lenientj but rigidly 
enforced ; and classification and separation, to 
the greatest possible extent. 

4thly, Theij recommend that prisoners should 
be treated as human beings, with human foe lings; 
— with that disinterested kindness which will 
engage their affections ; — yet as human beings 
degraded by crime — with that degree of restraint, 
and with those symbols of degradation, which 
may recall a sense of their guilt, and liumble 
fceir pride.' 

The benevolent author concludes this part 
of his narration with the following important 
reflections. " I am aware that I have dwelt 
longer upon this subject than its connexion with 
the object of this book may justify ; but if it be 
a digression, I trust it will be excused in consi- 
deration of its great interest. Were it merely a 
philosophical experiment, it would be worthy 
^H^ authentic record, as giving an insight into the 
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secret structure of the human mind ; as furnish- 
ing a demonstration that there is rarelif a period 
at which the embers of expiring virtue may not 
be revived: but it is not an abstract metaphysical 
discovery ; it is intimately connected with the 
welfare and happiness of mankind, and with the 
diminution of crime. Thousands pass through 
our prisons every year, and team there, vice and 
the arts of successful villainy. A judicious ap- 
plication of the methods adopted by these ladies, 
may furnish the prisoners with other acquisitions, 
and render our prisons what they ought to be, 
and what they are not, schools of morality and 
reformation" 

How is it that the legislative and executive 
wisdom of the nation should have closed its eyes 
to such evidence as this ? " This thing was not 
done in a comer." The facts above stated, have 
long been the subject of general notoriety ; de- 
monstrative evidence of the efficacy of the prin* 
ciples from whence they originated has been in 
a regular course of accumulation for eleven years. 
The result of the experiments made in the female 
department of Newgate, has been hailed as a 
grand discovery in the science of criminal juris- 
prudence, — as the harbinger of a new and effec- 
tive system of moral reformation. At annual 
meetings for prison discipline, held under the 
presidentship of a royal Duke, the amiable ori- 



o( these lieiilgn experiments and her 
devoted coadjutors, have been the reiterated 
theme of eloquent encomium, of euthusiastic 
admiration. Senators of the highest rank and 
talent, Lords temporal and spiritual, have vied 
with each other in extolling the wisdom and the 
prudence, the heroic persevering virtue, exercised 
hy these selfi-denying sisters of charity, within 
the gloomy precincts of Newgate. Alas ! that 
their labours of christian philanthrophy should 
have been crowned with no higher meed by their 
admiring countrymen than that of eloquent eu- 
logy, Alas! that they should approve and extol 
such an example, in the feebler sex, without an 
effort to imitate it. Did the silent monitor 
within their own bosoms never suggest the con- 
viction, that to applaud without practising the 
virtue they approve and extol, is, out of their 
own mouths to be condemned. Did conscience 
never follow them closely home with this admo- 
nition — "Go and do hkewise"? Go light your 
own lamps at the torch of divine charity, which 
sheds its mild radiance in Newgate, and let every 
prison in the United Kingdom be illumined with 
its hope-inspiring rays ! 

The society for the improvement of prison 
discipline have, it is true, done much in further- 
ance of their beneficent design, by rendering it 





an object of public interest, by exposing abuses, 
and by suggesting various important improvements 
both in the external construction and internal 
regulation of prisons ; but we have never heard 
of their having associated for the purpose of 
taking an active personal interest in the instruc- 
tion and reformation of the unhappy inmates. 
The wonderful transformation effected in New- 
gate, was the result of no expensive enlargement 
of its dimensions, no system of terror, no long- 
protracted course of irksome, severe and profitless 
labour ;^no; — it originated in visits of humane 
inspection and friendly admonition, in christian 
instruction followed up by christian example ; — 
it was gradually effected by informing the under- 
standings, awakening the consciences, and soften- 
ing the hearts of the prisoners ; — by subjecting 
them to strict discipline, and to constant employ- 
ment, which was encouraged as a means of re' 
\ formation, instead of being enforced as a punish- 
ment. If this humane and rational system of 
prison discipline " surmounted the peculiar and 
numerous obstacles which Newgate presented, it 
must prevail where the means of separation are 
greater, and the turpitude of the prisoners is less. 
Here, if any where, failure was to be expected. 
To this prison is committed the refuse of the 
capitiU — the very worat description of criminals, 
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confined for the very worst excesses of crime. 
With such unpropitious materials, the experi- 
ment is conclusive."* 

Experiments and discoveries like those ^vhich 
have been made in Newgate, are lights in the 
moral firmament, guiding stars, bright way-marks 
by which to steer and regulate human judgments 
and conduct. It should not be regarded as a mat- 
ter of option to give universal extension to these 
benignant and salutary principles of reformation, 
or to suffer them to be neglected and forgotten. 
Not to adopt them where they are known and 
approved, is to be guilty of the greatest injustice 
and cruelty towards those who have strong claims 
to christian sympathy ; — it is to incur the con- 
demnation of being enlightened and convinced 
to no purpose, of burying in the earth a precious 
talent, of blocking up the way of christian cha- 
rity, of shutting the gates of mercy against the 
»^sn:etched outcasts of society ; — it is to become 
Responsible for their impenitence and destruction. 
It is no matter of surprise that the benefi- 
ceat principles which have excited so salutary an 
influence in the female department of Newgate, 
far from attracting universal approbation, should 
be regarded, in some quarters, with decided hosti- 
■lity, and made the fruitful theme of low buffoon- 

• Enquiry, p. 137, 138. 




admit that prisoners of the most hardened and 
depraved cliaracter, who have braved all the ter- 
rors of punishment, have been softened and 
reclaimed by mercy ; who not only admire the 
theoretic beauty of the reformatory system, when 
contrasted with the vindictive, but are convinced 

I of its vast practical advant^es^ who are satis- 
fied that an experiment of its efficacy in the most 
crowded prison of the metropolis has been fairly 
■made, that its beneficial results have there been 

L fully demonstrated, — of you, we may reasonably 
askj why these decisive convictions are suffered 

I had beea in operation dining the last tea years. But the 
I feet is, that it haa, as yet, been introduced into very few 
I ^Is in the kingdom. By a report preaeoted to the House of 
1 liirds," about two years before tlie putting forth of this impu- 
l tation, " it appears that 'out of 518 prisons in the United 
I 'kingdom, 23 only were classed or divided according to law.' 
[ T^e present system of prison discipline is as various as the 
I -differeBt places where the prisoners are confined, and in 
I scarcely any place has such a strict and at the same time 
[ Itumane and effective system been pursued as is recommended, 
''e are far,' says the Reviewer, ' from attributing this in- 
creased number of commitments solely to the imperfections 
of prison discipline. Increase of population, new statutes, 
the extension of the breed of pheasants, landed and mercan- 
tile distress, are very operative causes.' To these, and many 
others, may, doubtless, be added the imperfections of prison 
disciplme"*; but these imperfections do not consist in the 
increased cleanliness and salabrily which have been intro- 
duced into prisons ; in the increased attention and expense 
which have been employed to render them schools of reform- 
ation and useful labour, but in a contrary system. 
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to remain unoperative ? why truths so essential 
to human virtue and happiness are admitted as 
barren speculations? why no efforts are made 
I to bring them into general operation ? You 
'admire the christian magnanimity which formed 
rthe bold enterprise of Newgate reformation ; you 
^ reverence the sel&denying virtue which prompted 
feminine delicacy and refinement to penetrate 
the interior of this mansion of misery, — to spend, 
not a few casual moments, but whole days, weeks, 
and months, amidst scenes of disgust, wretched- 
ness and depravity, instructing the ignorant, re- 
forming the vicious, and lighting up hope in the 
bosom of despair; — why do you not emulate the 
example ? The prison department is, unhappily, 
very wide one, — in no part of the great vine- 
yard is there more ui^ent need of labourers. 
More than a hundred thousand human beings 
pass annually through the prisons of this United 
Kingdom ; by fer the greater proportion of tliat 
number are thrown back again upon society, 
reformed, or more accomplished in guilt, accord- 
ing as the discipline to which they have been sub- 
ject has been humane or brutalizing. Let it also 
be considered that our prisons are thronged with 
^^ the victims of misfortune as well as crime. From 
^M the fourth report of the society for the improve- 
^^1 ment of prison discipline, it appears, that since 
^H the passing of the new vagrant act, upieards of one 
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ery and vulgar ridicule, as well as grave opposi- 
tion and severe censure ; — such, indeed, is the 
inevitable fate of every thing that is pre-eminently 
excellent in principle as well as character.* 

* An article on the subject of prison discipline, much 
applauded by the advocates of the old system of terror, thus 
concludes; "We take our leave of the subject of prisons, 
thoroughly convinced that since the days of their cleanliness 
and salubrity, they have been so managed as to become the 
great school for crimes and wretchedness . Mrs. Fry is an 
amiable, excellent woman, and ten times better than the 
infamous neglect tl)yt preceded her ; but hers is not the me- 
thod to stop crimes. In prisons, which are really meant to 
keep the multitude in order, there must be no sharing of 
profits, no visiting of friends, no weavers* looms, or carpen- 
ters' benches. There must be a great deal of solitude ; coarse 
food; a dress of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, eternal 
labour ; a planned, and regulated, and unrelenting eooclu- 
sion of comfort." — Edinb. Rev. No. LXXII. p. 374. 

" The plan of prison discipline recommended by the 
Reviewer, . is an invention that differs in no respect from the 
racks and tortures formerly adopted, except that it extends 
for a considerable length of time a torment, which our more 
unskilful ancestors compressed within the compass of a few 
weeks, days, or hours. The thumb-screw, Scotch boots, and 
other inventions were successively employed, not to oonvince 
the mind, but to subdue tl>e body ; — a futile and absurd at- 
tempt, which instead of producing contrition and sorrow for 
past offences, can only give rise to obstinacy^ liesentment, 
and revenge. * We have,' says the Reviewer, < the stroi^eG^ 
belief that the present lenity of jails, the education carried 
on there, the shares of profit enjoyed by the prisoners, are 
one great cause of the rapid increase of commitments.' To 
what does all this amount but to an assertion that punish- 
ment is better than reformation ? that it is better to leave the 
wretched inmates of our prisons in the gross and stupid igno- 
rance in which they may have entered? and to condemn 



But of those who admire and proclaim the 
triumphs of enhghtened humanity and judicious 
kindness over ignorance and barbarism ; who 



^^Kdiem to ceaseless, harassing, brutalizing labour, tlian to 

^^^ twakea their faculties, to call out the powers of their miiids, 

osd restore them to the rank of human bein^ ? What is to 

become of the wretch who has become the object of this 

Intestable experiment, when the term of his imprisonment 
expires, and he is turned destitute out into the world, without 
•tile knowledge of any occupation by which he can procure 
Ae subsistence of a single day? Shunned and despised by 
pU he meets, is it the terror of a jail that can prevent him 
from committing a crime, when the terror of death stares, 
nim in the face, and an opportunity is aflbided him of com- 
mitting it with a prospect of escaping detection 'i and would 
it not have been better for the community., as well as the 
individual, that he should, whilst in jail, have been" morally 
Informed as well as " taught some art whereby, upon his dis- 
I.Charge, he might obtain an honest hvelihood? * The real 

■ ■And only test of a good prison system," says the Reviewer, 
a diminution of offences by ' (Ac (error of punisfiment.' 
s, we believe, ia an erroneous assumption. The best 
on system must be that which most effectually accom- 

■ jriisAes its pui-j)ose, that of the dimimition of offences. 
V this purpose is more certainly effected by eradicating the 

1/crimiaal disposition of the offender, than by hardening his 

Y fceart by unrelenting punishment ; it is more certainly effected 

I -by improving him as a man, than by correcting him as a 

1 itoute. ' If it can be shewn,' says the Reviewer, ' that in 

Liproportion aa attention and expense have been employed in 

mprovement of prisons, the number of comniitmeiils has 

►ffiminished, this indeed would be a convincing proof that 

Wtich care and attention were well employed. But the very 

is the case; the number of commitments within the 

f'felst ten years having nearly doubled all over England.' To 

I -pve any force to this imputation on the new system of prison 

I (^cipline, the Reviewer should have shewn that such system 



admit that prisoners of the most hardened and 
depraved cliaracter, who have braved all the ter- 
rors of punishment, have been softened and 
reclaimed by mercy ; who not only admire the 
theoretic beauty of the reformatory system, when 
contrasted with the vindictive, but are convinced 
of its vast practical advantages ; who are satis- 
fied that an experiment of its efficacy in the most 
crowded prison of the metropolis has been fairly 
made, that its beneficial results have there been 
fully demonstrated, — of you, we may reasonably 
ask, why these decisive convictions are suffered 

liad been in operation during the last t£n years. But the 
fact id, that it has, as yet, been introduced into very few 
jails in the kingdom. By a report presented to tlie House of 
Lords," about two years before the putting forth of this impu- 
tation, " it appears that * out of 518 prisons in the United 
Kingdom, 23 only were classed or divided according to law.' 
The present system of prison discipline is as various as the 
different places where the prisoners are confined, and in 
scarcely any place has such a strict and at the same time 
humane and effective system been pursued as is recommended. 
' We are fat,' says the Reviewer, ' from attributing this in- 
creased number of commitments solely to the imperfections 
of prison discipline. Increase of population, new statutes, 
the extension of the breed of pheasants, landed and mercan- 
tile distress, are very operative causes.' To these, and many 
others, may, doubtless, be added the imperfections of prison 
discipline'"*; but these imperfections do not consist in the 
increased cleanliness aud salubrity which have been intro- 
duced into prisons ; in the increased atteAtian and expense 
which have been employed to render them schools of reform- 
ation and useful labour, but in a contrary system, 

■ Addilional ObsErmlioiis on Penal .lurlipruJence, ji. B, 15, 1 9, IT, 10. 
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to remain unoperative? why truths so essential 
to human virtue and happiness are admitted as 
barren speculations ? why no efforts are made 
to bring them into general operation ? You 
admire the christian magnanimity which formed 
the bold enterprise of Newgate reformation ; you 
reverence the self-denying virtue which prompted 
feminine delicacy and refinement to penetrate 
the interior of this mansion of misery, — to spend, 
Dot a few casual moments, but whole days, weeks, 
and months, amidst scenes of disgust, wretched- 
ness and depravity, instructing the ignorant, re- 
forming the vicious, and lighting up hope in the 
bosom of despair; — why do you not emulate the 
example? The prison department is, unhappily, 
a very wide one,— in no part of the great vine- 
yard is there more ui^ent need of labourers. 
More than a hundred thousand human beings 
pass annually through the prisons of this United 
Kingdom ; by far the greater proportion of that 
number are thrown back again upon society, 
reformed, or more accomplished in guilt, accord- 
ing as the discipline to which they have been sub- 
ject has been humane or brutalizing. Let it also 
be considered that our prisons are thronged with 
the victims oi jiiis/ortime as well as crime. From 
the fourth report of the society for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline, it appears, that since 
tlie passing of the new vagrant act, upwards of one 
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thousand seven hundred xmgrants have been com- 
mitted to oae prison in a single year ; — that these 
miserable objects are not only committed in larger 
numbers, but for longer periods than formerly ; 
that most of them have a very wretched appear- 
ance ; that some of them are almost without any 
clothing whatever ; that many of them were 
found at night sleeping in the public market 
places, and brick-fields about the metropolis, in 
a state of utter destitution. Well may the bene- 
volent author of \he " Enquiry" exclaim, " It is 
time that the sensibility of the public should be 
diverted from fiction, — from the imaginary dis- 
tress of poets and novelists, to reality. Scenes 
calculated to provoke the most lively compassion, 
are perhaps no where to be found more than in 
the jails of England."* 

Our prisons, let it be remembered, are the 
habitations of the suspected as well as the con- 
victed ; — of the ignorant, the unfortunate, and 
the destitute, as well as of the depraved. There 
may be those who regard the inmates of a prison 
as " beneath the notice of the great and affluent. 
But let such persons be reminded that the day 
is fast approaching, when social distinctions will 
have ceased, and the delusions of mortality shall 
have passed away ; and when the simple record 



' Enquiry, p. 164. 
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convictions. If '^ vagrants constituted a large 
proportion'' of the Cold-batb-fields prisoners ; — 
if they constituted more iham otte haif in the Hert- 
fordshire house of correction :♦ they prcibabl y 
form a large proportion of the occupants of 
other prisons ; and until porerr\~ and destitution 
are denominated crimes, va^nmcy and besrzin^. 
their inevitable consequences, cannot, witiiout 
the grossest perversion c^ lamoiage, be pLsc^l to 
that accoimt; they cannot without impiety be 
placed to that account, so Ion? as the divine 
command to '^g^ve unto him that askettj/' re- 
mains unabrogated: — the right to o^iL reiief is 
necessarily implied in the injunction to ^ize it 
when asked. Fnxn the sixth R^.port of \\^: 
Society for the Improvement of Priori Disci- 
pline, it appears diat the appreherxslorj. passing, 
&c. of forty-eight thousand throe hunrired and 
fifty-one Tyrants, has cost the publ.c uji'-tards of 
one hundred amd Jifif^i^hi thou-iawl pounds!! 
Surely one hundred and nhy-ei^it thousand 
pounds would have been mc^e politically as well 
as more humanely employ^ :n the relief and 
protection of the destitute (^x^r. \z^:. in their p^.T- 
secution and imprisonment. It wer^r surely a 
more economical as well as njore cr.r.stiin appro- 
priation .^f the public funds, \fj ^iu\i/^'j xu^-xa in 

• See 4th IUp[>rt ^A xur, Ita'jl D-t.-..L^.--r;. 



thousand seven hundred xmgrants have been com- 
milted to one prison in a single year ; — that these 
miserable objects are not only committed in larger 
numbers, but tor longer periods than formerly ; 
that most of them have a very wretched appear- 
ance ; that some of them are almost without any 
clothing whatever; that many of them were 
found at night sleeping in the pubHc market 
places, and brick-fields about the metropohs, in 
a state of utter destitution. Well may the bene- 
volent author of the " Enquiry" exclaim, " It is 
lime that the sensibility of the public should be 
diverted from fiction, — from the imaginary dis- 
tress of poets and novelists, to reality. Scenes 
calculated to provoke the most lively compassion, 
are perhaps no where to be found more than in 
the jails of England."* 

Our prisons, 1^ it be remembered, are the 
habitations of the suspected as well as the con- 
victed ; — of the ignorant, the unfortunate, and 
the destitute, as well as of the depraved. There 
may be those who regard the inmates of a prison 
as " beneath the notice of the great and affluent. 
But let such persons be reminded that the day 
is fast approaching, when social distinctions will 
have ceased, and the delusions of mortality shall 
have passed away ; and when the simple record 
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convictions. If " vagrants constituted a large 
proportion" of tlie Cold-bath-fields prisoners ;— 
if they constituted more than one half in the Hert- 
fordshire house of correction ;* they probably 
form a iai^e proportion of the occupants of 
^^Lother prisons ; and until poverty and destitution 
^Hftre denominated crimes, vagrancy and begging, 
their inevitable consequences, cannot, without 
the grossest perversion of language, be placed to 

I that account ; they cannot without impiety be 
l^ced to that account, bo long as the divine 
Command to " give unto him that asketh," re- 
mains unabrogated : — the right to ash relief is 
necessarily implied in the injunction to give it 
when asked. From the sixth Rtport of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Disci- 

Ipline, it appears that the apprehension, passing, 
&c. of forty-eight thousand three hundred and 
!6fty-one vagrants, has cost the public upwards of 
p«e huTidred and Jijiy-cighl thousand pounds .'! 
Surely one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
pounds would have been more politically as well 
as more humanely employed in the relief and 
protection of the destitute poor, than in their per- 
secution and imprisonment. It were surely a 
more economical as well as more christian appro- 
priation .^f the public funds, to employ them in 
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relieving starving beggars, tlian in rewarding base 
mercenaries for their apprehension. The public 
may be assured that it costs more to be cruel 
1 than to be humane. It is cheaper to maintain 
I b^gars in the free enjoyment of liberty by volun- 
tary charity, than to maintain them in prison by 
compulsory assessments ; for until the causes, 
Ijie necessities for begging are removed, it is a 
mere waste of public money to employ it in the 
apprehension of beggars. Until the poor are pro- 
I Tided with employment, — until they are enabled 
' to live by their labour, — until legal provision for 
die destitute becomes more precise and efficient, 
— until workhouses are rendered more eligible 
residences than prisons, — until the inherent love 
of liberty and independence are extinguished, the 
apprehended vagrant, after having undei^one the 
process of conviction, imprisonment, whipping 
and passing, will again resume his profession of 
begging, at the hazard ot being subject again 
and again to the same process. 

It is an enquiry well worth tlie attention of 
the legislature and the magistrate, whether the 
vagrant laws, as at present administered, are not 
a direct bounty upon practices a thousand-fold 
more criminal than those which it is their object 
to suppress. In the enforcement of Wise and 
humane laws, a man may become an informer 
from motives the most patriotic and honourable; 
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in the determined and fearless exposure, wilh*- 
out respect of persons, of injustice and cruelty^ 
he may become an informer from motives the 
most magnanimous : but a common informer, 
one who seeks his own gain at another's expense 
-—who from motives of sordid interest becomes 
a tale-bearer and a spy, has always been held in 
deserved contempt : but the man who, from such 
motives, becomes the betrayer of the friendless 
and the destitute — who, for the paltry bribe of 
five shillings, becomes the instrument of com- 
mitting a needy beggar to prison, — deserves the 
public execration as well as contempt. Yet such 
are the characters which the present vagrant laws 
encourage and bribe to " lie in wait to catch the 
poor/^ What sanction do these laws derive from 
the commands of our Supreme Legislator ? 

" Thou shah not harden thy hearty nor shut 
thy hand from thy poor brother : but thou shalt 
open thy hand wide unto him. Beware that 
thine eye be not evil against thy poor brother^ 
and thou givest him nought ;- and he cry unto the 
Lord against thee^ and it be sin unto thee. Thou 
shalt surely give him^ and thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him: because 
that for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless 
thee in all thy works^ and in all that thou puttest 
thine hand unto. For the poor shall never cease 

out of the land: therefore I command thee^ 

F 
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tM»a0k oi fft€» and 
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a^e yf^Atatj^90 vikoe to be fiHmd moiedHm in 
the jub of EogbocL^^ 

Our pmoas, let it he gpnipinhpipd, «e tlie 
Atiibftiftioiw of die suspected as vdl ss tlie oon- 
rkted; — of die 'ngoonaat^ the uufa i Uu nte, and 
the d^^stftute, as wefl as of tbe depraved. There 
may be those who regard the inmfltp^ of a prison 
as ^^ beneath the notice erf* the gre^ and affluoit. 
Uiit k5t such yenooA be reminded diat the day 
is iast approachii^, wh^i social distinctions will 
Sm^(i futHmtdf and the delusions of mortality shall 
fiavi'/ passed away ; and when the simple record 

* Enquiry, p. 164, 
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of a crime prevented, or an offender reclaimed, 
— of ignorance instructed, or of suffering re- 
lieved ; " will be more precious than the frail 
splendor of earthly magnificence, and ensure 
rewards n[iore enduring than the parishable monu- 
ments of time*^^* 



* See Sixth Report of the Society for Prison Discipline^ 

p. 99^ 100. 
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THE INCREASE OF CRIMINAL COMMITMENTS 
NO CERTAIN EVIDENCE OF AN INCREASE 
OF CRIME. 



JUDGING from the increased number of 
commitments throughout tlie country, crime is 
said to be gaining rapid ground, making formi- 
dable head against all the counteracting efforts 
hitherto made to arrest its prepress. Much was 
said by the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
during his last western circuit, on the necessity 
which, " in these melancholy times, devolved 
upon men of every station in life, of whatever 
authority or influence, to endeavour by every 
means in their power, to stop the alarming in- 
crease of crime, which threatened to convulse the 
whole frame of civil society." And he called 
especially upon magistrates " to stand between 
the dead and the living, and to use the means 
they possessed of staying that flame which was 
calculated to consume both." 

In justice to public morals, however, large 
allowance should be made for the operation of 
the new vagrant act, in addition to other univer- 
sally acknowledged innoccnf causes of crimii 
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convictions, If " vagrants constituted a large 
proportion" of the Cold-bath-fields prisoners ; — 
if they constituted more than one halfm the Hert- 
fordshire house of correction ;* they probably 
form a large proportion of the occupants of 
I other prisons ; and until poverty and destitution 
I are denominated crimes, vagrancy and begging, 
their inevitable consequences, cannot, without 
the grossest perversion of language, be placed to 
that account ; they cannot without impiety be 
I placed to that account, so long as the divine 
[ command to " give unto him that asketh," re- 
I mains unabrogated :— the right to ash relief is 
' necessarily implied in the injunction to give it 
I when asked. From the sixth Report of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
phne, it appears that the apprehension, passing, 
&c. of forty-eight thousand three hundred and 
fifty-one vagrants, has cost the public upvi'ards of 
one hundred and ^Jiy-eight thousand pounds !! 
Surely one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
I pounds would have been more politically as well 
E as more humanely employed in the relief and 
I protection of the destitute poor, than in their per- 
I secution and imprisonment. It were surely a 
rmore economical as well as more christian appro- 
Ipriation pf the public funds, to employ them in 
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sayings thou shalt open thtne hand wide unto thy 
brother^ to thy poor^ and to thy needy^ in thy 
landn*^'^ These commands in the Old' Testament, 
far from being abrogated in the New, are immea- 
surably extended, in the divine injunctions to 
love our neighbour as ourselves ; to do unto all 
men M^hatsoever vt^e would that they should do 
unto us. But there is little ground to hope that 
human laws will ever be assimilated to the spirit 
of these sublime precepts whilst there is so little 
communication, consequently so little sympathy 
between the governing and subordinate ranks of 
society. 'v 

With hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
mechanics at home ; — with miUions, in Ireland, 
suffering the utmost extremes of destitution and 
wretchedness ; — with acts of parliament which 
constitute jails the common receptacles for beg- 
gars and thieves ; — with magistrates deciding that 
parochial relief shall be only equivalent to the 
lowest rate of jail allowance^ ; — is it matter of 
surprise that our prisons should be crowded with 
inmates ? — is it just to refer that circumstance to 
an increase of crime ? In such a state of things, 
is it not more substantial ground of surprise that 
instead of one hundred thousand individuals 
passing annually through the prisons of the 

♦ Deuteronomy, xv. 7, IL f See note, p. 23. 
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United Kingdom, that number is not rather dou- 
bled or quadrupled ? In such a state of things, 
is not the large proportion of commitments under 
the new vagrant act, a proof that criminal inten- 
tion^ among the poor, is rather diminishing than 
increasing, since they prefer beting to stealing, 
when the civil penalties for both are equivalent ? 

The learned Judge, whose charge to the 
grand jury for the county of Somerset we have 
already adverted to, declared on the same occa- 
sion, that " He had uniformly found the state 
of wages to be an exact barometer to the state of 
crime. Where the poor labourer was oppressed 
with want, he burst through the restraints of 
municipal law, to gratify the overpowering crav- 
ings of nature : where he was adequately repaid 
for his work, he was contented and obedient/^ 
Does not this hypothesis necessarily involve the 
paradox of an increase of criminal convictions 
without an increase of crime ? — for necessity is 
justly said to have no law. And are not the 
destitution and wretchedness so widely extended 
by the inadequate remuneration of labour, and 
by the great difficulty of procuring it, a loud 
call upon the legislature and magistracy for mea- 
sures of alleviation and redress, rather than pu- 
nishment ? Doubtless it is a much shorter and 
easier business to administer summary punish- 
ment for offences, than to institute wise and effi- 

F 2 
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cient plans of prevention. In such a world as 
this, to such a creature as man, duties are gene- 
rally arduous and difficult in proportion to their 
importance and necessity. 

The committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to investigate the causes of the alarm- 
ing increase of criminal commitments, have ar- 
rived at a similar conclusion to that of Judge 
Best. They have found that in the course of the 
last tvrenty years, whilst population has increased 
about one-third, crime, or rather criminal com- 
mitments, have been nearly quadrupled ; they 
refer the latter circumstance, chiefly, to the low 
rate of wages and the difficulty of procuring 
employment; and accompany their report with 
the disheartening admission that the remedy, 
" a great increase in the demand for labour,^* lies 
beyond the control of the Legislature. This is 
not the place to investigate the soundness of the 
admission ; but the more incontrovertible it may 
appear, the greater is the necessity for seeking a 
remedy elsewhere. The ample resources of this 
highly-favoured country, its deep mines of moral 
and intellectual wealth, its superabundant mate- 
rial riches ; forbid the thought that no remedy 
exists for offences which are the inevitable conse- 
quence of want and destitution. A wiser and 
more christian appropriation of our rich and 
varied resources, would soon expel the assigned 
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^^ causes of increased violations of law. It were 
iblly and impiety to conclude that no cure can 
be found for the evil in question, because none 

K broadly apparent. Its discovery may require 
uch diligent enquiry and patient investigation, 
d the interests of the higher classes, temporal 
d eternal, as well as those of the millions of 
wnose fate they are in a great measure the arbiters, 
are deeply involved in its timely discovery and 
- fight application. 

But there is little ground to hope that any 
fiectual remedy will be found for the great moral 
pd physical evils which afflict the lower classes 
fof society, without a more frequent and kindly 
(fliinmunication between the rich and the poor, 
— the prosperous and the wretched, — the educated 
gnd the ignorant ; — we will add, between the vir- 
tuous and the vicious, when the latter, instead 
Iojf being triumphant, are subdued and humbled. 
Sfhis salutary intercourse was commenced eleven 
years ago in the female department of Newgate, 
^d circumscribed as it still is, its consequences 
Ijave been so beneficent as to justify the expecta- 
tion that the most important national benefits 
would result from its general extension ; — that it 
would awaken those sympathies between the 
higher and lower ranks as could not fail more 
^^ nearly to assimilate our laws and administration 
^Hip the christian standard. Some such result ap- 
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pears to have been contemplated by the Gentle- 
men^s Committee for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, In their second Report there is this 
memorable declaration — " Those whose habits of 
life, independent of their inclination, would in- 
duce them to use no weapons but those of per- 
suasion and gentleness, have taught the world 
that these are all-sufficient^ and that those hearts 
which would only have hardened under severity^ 
would melt under the beams of kindness and love. 
The committee contemplate this fact with pecu- 
liar satisfaction^ and anticipate from it the largest 
results. If such visiting committees be multi- 
pliedy they will soon shame the stronger sex into 
vigorous and decisive measures for the accom- 
plishment of similar reforms.^^ 

Such visiting committees have multiplied in 
various parts of the United Kingdom ; they have 
extended to the Continent, and to America. In 
Paris, St. Petersburgh, Turin, and Cleves, ladies 
of high rank are amongst the most active and 
eflScient of their numbers; regularly devoting a 
considerable portion of their time to the personal 
instruction and reformation of female prisoners :* 

* From St. Petersburg, Nov. 1821, the Princess 
Mestchersky thus writes to a member of the Ladies' British 
Society. " We are happy to be able to give you, at last, 
some satisfactory accounts of our efforts to better the condi- 
tion of our poor female prisoners. God seems to bless the 
exertions which we make to imitate the good examples which 
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but we have yet to learn that " the stronger 6ex 
has been either "shamed'^ or animated to " go 
and do likewise/^ 

you have set before us ; order, cleanliness, submission, and 
labour, are introduced into all the four prisons under our 
inspection. Every day one of the ladies visits the prison, 
examines all the rooms, hears the prisoners say questions, 
which we teach them by heart, as not one of them can read ; 
— they also instruct them in the same way out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and read to them the New Testament, or some 
other pious book. The matron reads prayers every morning, 
and afterwards each of the prisoners prays apart for herself; 
they then betake themselves to their respective occupations : 
every day presents the same scene of labour and instruction, 
and a degree of subordination and order prevails, which we 
had little idea of ever seeing realized." — (See Sketch of the 
Origin and Results of Ladies^ Prison Associattons, Sfc.) 

A correspondent, who was last summer an eye-witness 
of the benevolent exertions of the lady who has for several 
years visited alone the female prisoners in Turin, thus writes — 
" Imagine a rather young, delicate, elegant, refined woman, 
of high rank, in exceedingly poor health, breaking through 
every rule, habit, and custom of her country, especially the 
indolence which such a hot climate produces amongst the 
Italian ladies, passing four or five hours a day, almost con- 
stantly, either in the prison, in the refuge, or in the schools, 
labouring with the most diligent perseverance with nearly 
every individual prisoner, entering into their circumstances, 
and sympathizing in the most remarkable manner in all their 
trials; teaching them herself to read, work, &c.; giving 
them religious instruction, &c. I never saw prisoners appear 
in 80 softened, civilized, and favourable a state." 

" The associations for visiting female prisoners in Geneva 
and Berne, have not relaxed in their exertions. At Cleves, a 
very excellent Countess, who is the lady of highest rank in 
that city, formed a committee of ladies last summer, for visit- 
ing the prison and instructing the women ; she is herself very 
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The system of kindness by which the ladies' 
committees have been regulated, far from ope- 
rating as an encouragement of crime, has produced 
a remarkable decrease in the number of re-com- 
mittals ;* whilst re-commitments of male con- 
victs, under the system of severity, are exceed- 
ingly frequent, — in the instance of one of the 
laigcst prisons out of the metropolis, they have 
been said to be at the rate of sixty per cent.f 

From these combinations of charity have 
sprung asylums for discharged female prisoners, 
desirous of pursuing a new and virtuous course 
of life? ; and also for the care of neglected and 
ex[K>seil female children* Other very important 
consei|uences have resulted from ladies* prison 
ussoi^iutions, which seem calculated essentially to 
iHnu'iit a wliole o^ny in anoth<^ hemt^iheie. 
Their attention has extended to the regulatiaD of 



*oii>\^ in tlie w«k.'*— ^ Sfe the Sixth Eejwri of the Ladies' 
British ^viVf¥, vW*'^ 

* ** lu the cvHirse of ektiteen months^, dvrai? vliieli A? 
Udks luve Ttsiuxi the Rxhsocd BrideveU in Iidaifid. vot 

A. 1- 
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female convict-ships, which, previously to their 
being subject to such benevolent care, were 
scenes of the most appalling wretchedness and 
depravity,* In all those varied works of mercy, 

♦ '' Dr. Bromley, surgeon superintendent of the Lord 
Wellington, assured me that he had less trouble with the 
women who came from Newgate than all the rest ; — three, 
on their arrival, were received into the service of Mrs. Gover- 
nor Macquarie, where their conduct was so uniformly correct, 
that she felt it a duty to acquaint Mrs. Fry with the happy 
change." Mr. Marsden, chaplain of New South Wales, 
says, " When the Wellington arrived, I went on board, and 
was highly gratified with the order which appeared to have 
been maintained in that vessel ; I could not have conceived 
that any vessel could have afforded such accommodation to 
the unfortunate female exiles. They had not that low, vicious, 
squalid look which tte women at former periods have had on 
their first arrival : I believe there had been very great atten- 
tion paid by the master and surgeon to their morals and com- 
fort in every possible way ; — the very sight of the arrange- 
ments of the vessel, shewed that the humane and benevolent 
wishes of the christian world had been carried into effect, and 
proved, beyond all contradiction, that order and morality can 
be maintained upon so long a voyage in a female convict- 
ship. If we improve the moral habits of the women, they 
will aid in improving the men. A foundation of morality 
and religion may be laid in the minds of the convicts trans- 
ported to this colony, upon which their children may build 
their happiness; and generations yet unborn may by this 
means be conducted into the paths of virtue, and render this 
rising empire a blessing to all the heathen natives within its 
influence. I know numbers here who have become good 
wives and mothers, that were once lost to society and to 
themselves." — (See Sketch of the Origin and Results of 
Ladies* Prison Associations.) " Eighteen female convict- 
ships have now received the attention and care of a few indi- 
viduals in your committee ; and the accounts received of the 
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there is no boasting, — no ostentatious display, — 
no self-complacent rejoicing in their own atchieve- 
ments ; — on the contrary, they are all referred, 
witli unaffected humility, to the divine origin 
of every good desire, every virtuous effort. For 
all these arduous labours of love^ they seek no 
publicity beyond what is necessary to insure their 
object, and to promote their extension. During 
the course of eleven years, the ladies^ prison 
associations have abstained, with the most scru- 
pulous delicacy, from every expression of re- 
proach, or dictation, or even of admonition to 
the other sex, on the ground of their witheld 
co-operation. " They gratefully acknowledge the 
uniform kindness with which their various appli- 
cations have been received by the Secretaries of 
State for the Home and Colonial departments, 
and the Commissioners of the Navy Board ; — 
also, the facihties afforded to their operations in, 
different prisons by the magistrates, governors, 
and chaplains^';* — but no censure, however gen- 



improved state and conduct of the women during the voyage, 
and on their arrival at the place of their destination, justify 
the expectations which have been formed from these exer- 
tions ; and encourage them to continue their labour of love, 
though the time, expense, and fatigue which it requires, are 
very considerable." — (See Sixth Annual Report of the 
Ladies' British Society for the Reformation of Female 
Prisoners.) 

* See Sketch of the Origin and Results, &c. p. 42. 
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tie, is passed, or insinuated, upon the " Lords 
of the creation,^' for standing themselves " all 
the day idle^^; — no invitation even is given them, 
to go and labour with the same devoted, perse- 
vering zeal in their oviii department — but that of 
silent and powerful example. That silent and 
powerful example continues to be admired and 
applauded ; — '' It seems but as yesterday,'^ says 
the sixth Report of the Gentlemen's Prison Dis- 
cipline Committee, " when a few ladies, com- 
passionating the miserable condition of the 
women confined in the most wretched gaol of 
the metropolis, undertook the arduous task of 
their superintendence and reformation. The de- 
sign was pronounced to be impracticable, yet 
these excellent persons nobly persevered ; and by 
their unwearied and successful labours, have be- 
come a blessing to their own sex, and an example 
to oursJ*^ But when is their example to be fol- 
lowed ? No time or circumstances can be more 
urgent than the present. We are persuaded that 
the most important national as well as individual 
blessings would result from its adoption, and 
therefore we cannot refrain from pressing it still 
more closely on the public attention. 

The eloquent writer to whom we have so 
often appealed, forcibly remarks, " Such an un- 
dertaking,'* as that of subjecting our prisons to 
a general system of humane inspection and disin- 
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terested christiaii superintendence, " is no less 
worthy of public attention, than any of those in 
which we have before so ardently engaged. On 
the contrary, it seems to be our first and princi- 
pal task — the very basis and foundation of all 
future improvement ; without which all our esta- 
blishments, our missions, and contributions, are 
only whited sepulchres, fair without, but inwardly 
filled with all manner of corruption.* Nor let 

* " To effect a substantial reform in our prisons, tiiuch 
more will be requisite than the stated performance of the 
regular offices of religion by the chaplain, A frequent and 
even friendly intercourse should take place between a visiting 
committee and the prisoners, whose individual character and 
circumstances should be thoroughly known, that the causes 
of their offences may be discovered ^ and their evil dispositions 
as far as possible eradicated; and no opportunity lost of 
inculcating good principles, and improving every symptom of 
amendment. These essential and truly christian services can 
never be enforced by Acts of Parliament ; they can only be 
rendered by the joint labours of a considerable number of 
individuals, who being united in a common cause, and acting 
upon a defined and uniform system, will be enabled, without 
any unreasonable claim upon the time of any one, to carry 
their great and benevolent plan into complete effect. It will 
form no objection to the individuals disposed to engage in 
this christian labour, that it will be unattended with pecuniary 
compensation. Mr, Howard uniformly found those prisons 
best managed, where the inspection was undertaken disin- 
terestedly, solely from a sense of duty and love of huma- 
nity. In an ordonnanceof the King of France in 1814, for 
the establishment of a new prison on the penitentiary plan, 
provision is made for its regular visitation by six inspectors,, 
appointed with the approbation of the Minister of the Interior, 
who can only be expected to undertake such an office through 
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it be supposed that the advantages of this under- 
taking would be wholly confined to its unhappy 
objects. Is it possible to point out to those 
whose avocations admit intervals of leisure, any 
employment more truly beneficent, more strictly 
conformable to christian precepts, than that of 
reclaiming their fellow-creatures, and restoring 
them to peace and virtue? And can this be 
effected on the criminal, without corresponding 
advantages on the habits, temper, and moral cha- 
racter of his instructor ? who in the services ren- 
Aeted to another, may possibly find his own 
preservation/^* 

hvmarte and liberal motives, and whose services will there- 
fore be gratuitous/'— -Observations, Sfc, p. 158, 159, 128. 
* Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, p. 175, 177» 
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ON THE IMPORTANT BENEFITS WHICH WOULD 
RESULT FROM GENTLEMEN'S PRISON AS- 
SOCIATIONS, ON PRINCIPLES SIMILAR TO 
THOSE WHICH REGULATE THE LADIES' PRI- 
SON COMMITTEES. 



IT is evident that the patriotic and benefi- 
cent designs of the Gentlemen^s Prison Discipline 
Society, are but very partially realized. There 
are still in England alone, one hundred and 
forty-two prisons, under local jurisdiction, in 
which sixteen thousand individuals have been 
confined in a single year, which are in no degree 
affected by the beneficial provisions of the new 
prison act ; and " a great proportion of the bo- 
rough gaols are still in a condition that constitutes 
them at once a public grievance and a national 
disgrace/^* In many there is no classification, 
— no employment, — no provision for the sick. 
The allowance of food is frequently insufficient ; 
no clothing is found for the destitute, no bedding 
but straw; no religious or moral instruction is 

* Sixth Report of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Disciphne^ p. 97. 



provided, no attempt made at reformation.* No 
material change has been effected on the men's 
side of Newgate since the passing of the new 
jprison laws, though they have been in full opera- 
^on for four years: — the observance of some of 
their most important provisions is habitually neg- 
lected ; — the male convicts are kept in a state of 
complete idleness ;— the adults receive no instruc- 
tion in reading, &c. as required by law; — and 
the King's Bench and Fleet prisons are in a state 
of which no description can convey an adequate 
*idea ; it is difficult to ascertain which is most 
'prevalent, misery or vice.j- 

And with regard to those prisons which are 
Subject to the operation of the new act, it will 
^ taking too much for granted to conclude that 
'the object of its many excellent provisions is 
secured. Much of their efficacy will depend, of 
'course, on the conscientious appointment of chap- 
lains, gaolers, &c.J and on the severe scrutiny 

, ■ Fifth Report of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Discipline, p. 24, 25. 

+ See Seventh Report of Ditto. 

t The following circular was addressed to the Lancashire 
the opening of the Manchester New Bailey : 

Gentlemen, 

" I have just heard that you are about to elect a chaplain 
fcrthe new jail at Manchester, and tliat a salary of three 
hundred pounds per annum is to be attached to the office. 
1 am not a resident in that place, and am an entire stranger 
b) the character and even to the names of the clergymen who 
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of visiting magistrates into the whole systenx of 
prison management ; on their strict enquiry into 
the quality and quantity of the prisoners' food, 

may be candidates for the chaplaincy; I am therefore im- 
pelled by no particular bias in favour of one, or prejudice 
against another, to address you on this important occasion, 
but solely by an earnest desire that your election should be 
governed by considerations of duty alone; — that personal 
friendship, high patronage, pressing solicitation, should be 
set entirely aside : — that your choice should be made disin- 
terestedly, independently, conscientiously; under a deep 
sense of your own responsibility, — of the vast benefits you 
will be the means of conferring or of witholding by a wise or 
ill-directed appointment. You are the constituted guardians 
of the pubUc welfare. Allow me respectfully to remind you 
that it is the public interest and the public money , not your 
own, of which you are about to dispose ; — that thousands 
and tens of thousands of your unhappy and guilty fellow- 
creatures will hereafter have to bless or to curse you for the 
appointment you are about to make — since the reformation of 
the prisoner or his confirination in guilt will greatly depend 
on the character of the chaplain, and on his governing mo- 
tives for assuming the office. Allow me to remind you of the 
solemn day on which you will be called to resign your stew- 
ardship ; and of that still more solemn period when you must 
render an account of the talents committed to your trust. 
That each of you may so conscientiously occupy them, during 
the fleeting moment of time, as finally to receive the sentence 
of divine approval — * Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord/ is the sincere desire 
of. Gentlemen, 

Your's very respectfully, 

Philanthus." 

" The keeper of a prison should be a person of sound 

understanding, quick discernment, and ready apprehension ; 

of a temper cool, equable, and dispassionate; with a heart 

warmed by feelings of benevolence, yet firm and resolute ; of 




whiilher it he sucli aa to susfciin health ; wliether 
the laliour imposed on them hn duly proportioned 
to their strength ;• wliether cleanhness and order 
be properly observed ;-f whether the new prison re- 
gulations be duly enforced, or whether, like many 
other excellent regulations, they be not a mere form 
or dead letter. Biit alter all, without the admoni- 



5 dignified and commanding, yet mild and concili- 
atmg'; h \6ver of temperance, decency and order; neither 
resentful, talkative, or familiar; but patieut, persevering, and 
discreet tn all Ins conduct. While tlie unhappy wretches 
committed to Lis care and subject to his power arc regarded 
as <»pable of reformation, he will never treat them with 
harahneas, caprice, or cruelty, — nor thwart or irritate them 
vial matters ; but on all occasions, while he makes him- 
self feared, he will, by a mild and temperate behaviour, — by 
Tisiting theatck, enquiring' into their wants, and occaaionally 
supplying them with little comforts, and speaking kindly to 
[ Aose at work, endeavour to gain their affection and respect. 
. ff he Is a man of good understanding, he will perceive how 
I nuch his influence must l>e diminished by any indulgence of 
anger, and be coiitent with the sober exercise of the power 
I entnisted to him." — See on Accounl of Ike State Prison in 
New York, hi/ T. Eddy, 1801. 

" The labour of the tread-mill demands peculiar atten- 
tion, since it admits of great variation, and may be converted 
n engine of terrible oppression." — See Fifth Report 
» a/ the Prtsiw DiscipHne Soctelp. 

f Clennlinrss i& found to soften the temper, mcHorate 
I tbe disposition, and to produce a regard to temperance, order, 
, and industry ; and by exciting agreeable and tranquil sensa- 
I lions, to fender men susceptible of good impressions.'' 
" Cleanliness of person should be most strongly recom- 
mended and rigidly enforced, not only as essential to health 
\ tHA comfort, hut as conducive to moral order, rectitude, and 
If-respect." — Obiervatioas on Penal Jurisprudeitce, p. 172. 



'tory viaitB of patient, disinterested cViristian pW^ 
lanthropy, the best-coiistructt=d prisons, under 
the hesttiotaiHai regulation, may remain nurseries 
ef vice, scenes ot grossly-abused power, barba- 
rous oppression, and hopeless despair. The 
well-governed prisons, to some of which we ad- 
verted in a former chapter, tbrni remarkable 
exceptions, rather than illustnitions of their pre- 
vailing oondition. " Experience," said the Lord 
Chief Justice, in the chaige before referred to, 
" proved that jails, instead of reforming, corrupted 
the human heart." And it is to be feared they 
will, generally speaking, continue to do so, in 
spite of acts of parliament for their improved 
external construction and internal management, 
until they are brought under a regular system of 
disinterested christian superintendence ;— until 
the (ientlcmen's Prison Discipline Society act 
upon principles as wise and beneficent, as chari- 
table anil sclt^evoted, as those which regulate 
the Ladies' Associntious. The* objects of the Gen- 
tlemen's Prison Discipline Society will never be 
accomplished, till they themselves become the 
active agents in the great reforais they contem- 
plate. They must do more than subscribe their 
money and their eloquence, they must sacrifice 
their time, their feelings, their convenience, and 
their pleasure, to become the personal instriic] 
of the objects of their sympathy. 



instriic^y^J 




The arduous task of converting these great' 
nurseries of vice and abodes of misery 'into 
schools of radical reformation, must be performed 
by voUinteers, not by inercenaries. Great works 
of moral renovation and christian cBarity will 
never be accomplished by deputation ; they must 
be effected b}' those who have a personal interest 
in their performance ; — by those who feel the 
force of christian obligations ; who regard human 
life not as a season for sordid care, voluptuous 
ease; or selfish gratification, but for beneficent 
seltdenying labour. 

■ To the devotees of ambition, pleasure, or 
avarice, such occupations will, of course, appear 
vapid, degrading, and contemptible ; but the 
christian philanthropist, however exalted his rank, 
will regard them as ennobhng and honourable ; — 
more in character with intelligent responsible 
beings, than the sports of the field, the race, or 
the chace. How far these are compatible with 
the christian's high calling may admit ofa doubt; 
but to visit the prisoner, to " convert ttie sinner 
from the error of his way," " to seek," and as tar 
as human- effbrtcan reach, "to save that which 
is lost," are employments on which the King of 
Kings has stamped the signet of his ovf n approval. 
The pleasures derived from the highest gratifica- 
tions of sense and of worldly ambition, are but 
as a blaze emitted from thorns, which is soon 
G 2 



extinguished. With tlie evaiiesceiiV light of the 
.fire so kindled, immortal intelligences may com- 
pass themselves for a while ; but what saith the 
divine word ? " Walk in the light of your fire, 
and in the sparks that ye have kindled. This 
^all ye have at my hand ; ye shall lie down iu 
' sorrow." But " they that be wise" (that occupy 
their respective talents to the glory of their Lord 
and the benefit of their fellow- probationers,) " shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever." 

But however honourable, however consistent 
with christian duty, such employments as the 
instruction and reformation of prisoners, may, in 
theory, be admitted to be, still, it may be said, 
it is very certain tliat gentlemen will not become 
schoolmasters to convicts and felons. 

Let gentlemen who would deem themselves 
degraded by such occupation of their time and 
attention, — who stand aloof from the wretched 
inmates of a prison, and regard the outcasts of 
society as unworthy objects of their benevolent 
care, remember, that to such outcasts, beings 
transcendentiy exalted above the highest sphere 
of human existence, disdain not to minister ; — 
let them remember that the Saviour of the world 
has represented " a certain beggar named Laza- 
rus," — one, who in his lite-time belonged to that 
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wretched fraternity which now occupy a large 
proportion of our prisons, as carried by tiie angels 
into Abraham's bosom ; let them consider the 
patriarch's reply to the importunities of the rich 
man for a mitigation of the torments he endured 
-on " shuffling off this mortal coil"; — " Son, re- 
member that thou in thy hfe-time receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things : but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented." 
The sad emphasis of this calm remonstrance is 
too little weighed. Between the circumstances 
of the be^ar and the rich voluptuary there was, 
in their lite-time, a vast difference; but in the 
eternal world their circumstances are reversed, and 
their difference immeasurably extended;^an im- 
passable gulf everlastingly separates them. With the 
Supreme Judge there is no respect of persons ; in 
his eye all are prisoners of justice, condemned cri- 
minals, — such only excepted as receive pardon on 
the terms offered in the Gospel, those of believing, 
and conforming to the example of Him, who 
"came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter," and was reviled as the " friend of publicans 
and sinners." 

It is a vulgar as well as anti-christian preju- 
dice, to imagine that persons of the highest rank 
can be degraded by charitable communication 
with the lowest of their species. By becoming 
schoolmasters to convicts and Jehns, gentlemen, 
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instead of losing tlieir dignity, would, in amoral 
point of view, be greatly exalted. " When the 
eye saw them" so occupied, it would " give wit- 
ness to them ; when the ear heard, it would bless 
them": the prisoners would regard them as mi- 
□isteTing angels ; would manifest the veneration 
and homage of softened and gi-ateful hearts ; 
would listen, to their admonitions with deep and 
earnest attention, and " the blessing of those who 
were ready to perish would come upon them." 

Nor would tiie employment be found either 
irksome or profitless to the visitants ; — far other- 
wise. It would prove, on experiment, more inte- 
resting and profitable than their usual occupa- 
tions .■ more interesting, inasmuch as it would 
invigorate the generous spmpathies of humanity, 
and convert the gall of pride into the milk of 
human kindness ;■ — inasmuch as no pursuits of 
business, science, or literature, no gratifications 
of sense or imagination, are attended with so 
sweet a satisfection, so high a relish, as the con- 
sciousness of doing good, — administering com- 
fort to the wretched, instruction to the ignorant, 
reformation to the vicious. Such employments 
would be found more profitable than the usual 
occupations of men of leisure and fortune, inas- 
much as they would subdue prejudice, open the 
understanding, and soften the heart ; — would 
kindle an appetite for merc\' ; — would cause f! 
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feeling to extend to fellow-creatures, "however 
degraded, however guilty ; — would prompt free 
enquiries and just conclusions respecting the 
wisdom and rectitude of the present system and 
administration of British law;— would teach to 
discriminate between misfortune and crime ; to 
strike the houseless wanderer and needy beggar 
off the list of criminals ; to question the justice 
of dooming the destroyers of wild bipeds and 
quadrupeds to transportation, as well as severe 
and protracted imprisonments ; to doubt whether 
the sports of the rich are not purchased too dearly 
at the expense of the lives (as is not unfrequently 
tlie case) as well as the liberty of the poor : — in 
short, they would do much to refine and to 
humanize, to refojm and to christianize the higher 
as well as the lower classes of society. These 
occupations would be profitable in the highest 
sense,^they would be regarded with divine com- 
placency — would draw down the blessings of 
Him wlio " maketh rich and addeth no sorrow 
thereunto." 

Why, then, should gentlemen of leisure and 
fortune shrink with instinctive abhorrence and 
shuddering disgust from employments which, in 
the weaker sex, they deem so honourable and 
meritorious ? The virtues they require are for 
the most part of the masculine order : enterpri- 
zing zeal, lieroic courage, patient perseverance. 



hardy selMeuia!, are less congenial to tlie sensi- 
tive and delicate texture of the feffiinine, than to 
I the firmer nerve of the masciihne character. The 
[ ireformers of female prisoners and convicts have, 
in their vocation, sacrifices to make and priva- 
itions to encounter as formidable as any which 
may repel the firmer sex from following their 
example : their education and habits do not ren- 
der the circumstances and society of a prison 
less, revolting to their natural feelings; in their 
respective spheres they have pleasurable and inter- 
' esting and important avocations to forego, in 
'order " to mingle with those from whom others 
i jfly ; " to comfort the broken-hearted ; to reclaim 
I the wretched wanderer to the path of duty. 
iWbat is it then,^ — ^we repeat the question, for it 
is an important one, — what is it which renders 
the very idea of a similar occupation of the time 
and talents of the stronger sex fanatical and pre- 
posterous ? Is it not a cast of mind which esteems 
other positively enjoined self-denying christian 
duties equally fanatical and preposterous ? Is 
it not a cast of mind which stands directly op- 
posed to the christian character B which consti- 
tutes that which has its " portion (its only por- 
tion of enjoyment) in this life"? Is it not a cast 
of mind which, if unmortified and unsubdued, 
will exclude its possessors from the realms of 
light, and plunge them into " outer darkness 






Let those most interested iii tliese enquiries re- 
member, that however lai^ely they partake of the 
gratifications of sense, the distinctions and ho- 
nours of this transitory scene, — that enduring 
pleasures, imperishable honours, are exclusively 
reserved— not for those whose whole souls are 
absorbed in secular business, or selfish enjoyment; 
who run the mad career of worldly ambition, 
tread the vapid round of fashionable dissipation, 
or abandon themselves to the soul-debasing grati- 
fications of inordinate appetite, idle parade, and 
silly vanity : but for the self-denying followers of 
Him who " made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant"; — for those 
who, if they be rich or great in worldly estima- 
tion, have learned of their divine master to be 
meek and lowly of heart, to deny themselves, 
and to follow him in a lite of charity and bene- 
ficence. 

The higher and more respousible classes of 
society cannot be too constantly reminded of the 
utter worthlessness of a mere sj)eculative belief 
and outward profession of Christianity, without 
a practical conformity to its spirit and precepts: 
— they cannot be too constantly reminded, that 
the rewards of virtue are reserved for her toils, 
her conflicts, and her victories ; — that " eternal 
lite" is the reversion of those alone who, "by 
patient continuance in well dohig, seek lor glory. 
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honour, and immortality ;" — that all who are too 
great, too proud, too busy ; too parsimonious of 
their (fene, talents and fortune, to relieve the 
stranger, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to visit the prisoner, will shortly stand before the 
Judge of quick and dead, not among those to 
whom he will say, " Well done good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord"? 
but among those to whom he will say, " I know 
you not, depart from me/'* 

• See Matt sxv. i'i,41. 
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